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IFTY YEARS hence, when 

postal savings banks and 

| government telegraph and 

| express Offices shall have 

| been successfully establish- 

| ed throughout the United 

' States; when the domestic 

and international money- 

order and registry systems shall have been brought to 
practical as well as theoretical perfection ; when rapid 
transit local deliveries shall have superseded the present 
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somewhat incipient carrier service}. when absolute 
honesty shall have been insured in every department 
by tenure of office, depending upon the efficiency and 
fidelity of employés ; and when, in fine, the mails shall 
have become the channels through which valuables of 
every class shall be transported at nominal rates and 
with entire safety—the contemporary merchant will 
look back on these days of fancied progress with as 
much amusement as we are wont to regard the meagre 
postai facilities which were enjoyed by our forefathers 
in early colonial times, when the departing mails 
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THE OLD BRADFORD HOUSE AS A POST-OFFICE—1728. 


were ‘‘ published”? in advance on the meeting-house was transmitted from Philadelphia to New York by 
doors. lumbering stage-coaches, which occupied three days on 
Scarcely more than a century ago all correspondence the journey, while twenty-four days were consumed by 


NEW POST-OFFICE, NINTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS. 
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the post between the first-named point 
and Newport, Virginia. Letters, in 
those days, were charged according to 
distance, the rates varying from eight 
to twenty-five cents. 

The first post-office in Philadelphia 
was presided over by Colonel Bradford, 
in 1728. When Benjamin Franklin was 
postmaster, in 1737, the post-office was 
held in his private house. In his auto- 
biography Franklin thus writes of his 
appointment: “‘I accepted it readily, 
and found it of great advantage, for, 
though the salary was small, it facili- 
tated the correspondence that improved 
my newspaper, increased the number 
demanded, as well the advertisements 
to be inserted, so that it came to afford J 
me a considerable income.” The busi- ‘ 
ness of the office and the additions 
to its machinery must have increased 
very rapidly during the next half cen- 
tury, as the commissions accruing to the 
position in 1797 exceeded by several hundreds 
of dollars the present salary of the postmaster. 
In the year 1789 Robert Patton was placed in 
charge of the office, and an interesting advertise- 
ment relating to the establishment of post-coaches 
for the ensuing year, with the dates of their ar- 
rival and departure, was inserted by him in a 
magazine of that date, in which is set forth that : 


‘The Western Mail for Lancaster, York-Town, 
Carlisle, Shippensburg, Chambersburg, Bedford 
and Pittsburg, will close on Thursday, the 7th 
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THE MERCHANT’S EXCHANGE AS A POST-OFFICE. 


January, at sunset, and afterwards on every second Thurs- 
day through the year, and will arrive on the next Thurs- 
day morning.”’ 


The notice concludes with the following advice : 


‘* As there are several places of the same name in the 
United States, the merchants and others are requested to 
be very particular in the direction of their letters, in order 
to prevent their being wrong sent; and when letters are 
not for a post town, the nearest post town to the place 
ought to be mentioned. As the utmost punctuality is ne- 
c-ssary, it is requested that letters will be left in due time, 
otherwise they will be detained until next post day.” 


The Philadelphia Post-Office has been located since 
1728 in about twenty places, and has been presided over 
by thirty postmasters. In 1834 it was situated in the 
Philadelphia Exchange. When the present building 
was first occupied by the department in 1863 it was con- 
sidered one of the most extensive and completely-ap- 
pointed establishments of the kind in the country. Now 
it is wholly inadequate for the proper transaction of the 
immense business which falls to its share. The interior 
of the office presents the appearance of a huge bee-hive. 
All of the three hundred clerks are busily engaged in 
the discharge of their respective duties, and the three 
hundred carriers are occupied at their tables “‘ setting’ 
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ip their hands” for delivery. General Huidekoper, 
the postmaster, is deeply absorbed in answering his 
voluminous mail, or may be seen circulating among 
the various departments overseeing the work—with the 
smallest details of which he has made himself familiar 
—suggesting improvements here, or instituting reforms 
there, and giving personal supervision to every branch 
of the service. In the front of the office two men are 
engaged in raking from a broad shelf into baskets the 
letters and papers which are constantly showering in. 
These are immediately carried to the stamping tables 
for cancellation. Here a dozen men may be seen stamp- 
ing at the rate of one hundred letters each per minute, 
and the thump, thump of the descending stamps is 
heard from dawn until far into the night. Farther 
back in the office sacks of papers are being hauled into 


and twenty-five letter carriers or nearly eight hundred 
employés in all. Besides the central office there are 
twenty-six sub-stations located in different sections of 
the city, the largest of which are the West Philadelphia, 
Germantown, Manayunk, Frankford and Richmond 
offices. For the prompt conveyance of carriers from 
the main office to the central and outlying districts 
thirteen coaches are in constant use, Philadelphia 
being the only city where this admirable system is in 


" vogue. 


There is, perhaps, no more promising field for the 
study of human nature in all of its phases than a large 
post-office. Many and curious are the characters who 


daily resort hither to inquire for letters which never 
arrive, or who find in the bustling corridors a fascina- 
tion which they cannot resist. 


For years a shabby 























THE LETTER RAKE. 


the ‘‘ ring ’’ and emptied on tables, where men are en- 
gaged in sorting them by states and cities, which is 
done by pitching them into square partitions arranged 
around the circle and extending up to the ceiling. On 
the outside of these shoots canvas bags are attached by 
means of hooks. When the apertures become full, bolts 
are drawn, the backs are opened and the papers tum- 
bled into the sacks, which are then tied up and shipped 
by mail wagons to the various depots. In the stamp and 
postal card departments clerks are constantly occupied 
in supplying the demands of purchasers, the sales of 
some days aggregating nine thousand dollars. For the 
accommodation of citizens residing at a distance from 
the office the postmaster has recently established in 
various parts of the city fifty agencies for the sale of 
postage stamps. The extent of business transacted in 
the Philadelphia Post-Office may be understood when it 
is known that during the past year nearly three millions 
of dollars were disbursed from the money order win- 
dows. 

The free delivery system, under the direct supervision 
of the postmaster, extends over the entire county, cov- 
ering an area of one hundred and twenty-nine square 
* miles, and requiring the services of about four hundred 









‘* SORTING.”’ 


man appeared regularly at the re- 
} tail stamp window, as the clock was 
; striking one, and purchased a one- 
eal cent stamp. This seeming mania 
ae finally being noticed by the clerks, 
acquired for him the appellation of 
‘* Old One-One.”’ 


‘*Mister,’’ said a rural-looking 
female one day, ‘‘will you give me a three cent 
stamp—and put it on for me, please, as I am a 
stranger in the city.’”? On another occasion, a man 
brought to one of the windows ten dollars in sil- 
ver, which he desired to have sent by registered 
mail. When informed that he could not send so much 
coin in a letter, but must procure a note, he replied, 
with great disgust, ‘‘ And schure wasn’t I afther bring- 
in’ a bill wid me at furst, whin I see signs around on the 
finces, ‘ post no bills,’ so wid that I had me note changed 
into spashee to plaze yez.’’ A few days before Christ- 
mas a stout lady presented for mailing a large paper 
box, which, upon inquiry, was found to contain two 
enormous, freshly-made mince pies, which she wished 
to send to her daughter in California. On being told 
that such articles were unmailable, she berated the 
clerk soundly for his impertinence, and, with great indig- 
nation, departed in quest of a moreaccommodating office. 
An aspirant for diplomatic honors one day handed to 
the foreign clerk a formidable-looking document ad- 
dressed to— ; 











MR. MINISTER K . 


Care of Queen Victory, 
England, 
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and after waiting to see that it was properly disposed 
of, turned away with an air of one who would not be 
trifled with. : 

Many letters are consigned to the mails. whose direc- 
tions are puzzling and often illegible. The average 





AT THE RAILROAD ELEVATOR. 


Celtic and Teutonic superscription is particularly be- 
wildering, usually covering the face and frequently both 
sides of the envelope. The writing of proper names is 
often more original than orthographic, and although 
men are constantly employed in deciphering these ad- 
dresses, they often meet with examples which tax their 
ingenuity to the sutmost. A letter was received at 
Philadelphia bearing the somewhat comprehensive di- 
rection : 

LIZBET HUNKYFOOT, 

Pitsburg Bhiladelfy 

West, Camden 
conty Pensilvanie merakaie, 
and another directed to— 
Mr. 





Frill Delpuldobur 
Sproose Stree 
No, 410131, 


with the request ‘‘ife not ford plese retwre’’ written in 
the corner. 
A third addressed to— 


b—— M——. 
Pokscaunte Perkasie 
Stetsen 
Panecyvlia, 
was finally translated : 
Bucks County, 


Perkasie Station, ~ 
Pennsylvania. 








OFF FOR THE DEPOT. 


It is needless to say that such letters find their way 
eventually to the “‘ Tet Leter ofire” at ‘‘ Washingthon,” 
as one correspondent had it. About Christmas time 
the average small boy lays his plans fora rich harvest of 
toys. He floods the mails with epistles addressed to 





Mr. Santa Claus, Esq., Santa Claus Station, North Pole, 
Pennsylvania, and each year bundles of such letters are 
forwarded to the Dead Letter Office. 

The new Post-Office building, now in course of eree- 
tion on Ninth Street, is believed by some to be very 


ee 








A MOMENT OF LEISURE. 


appropriately located on the spot where 

Franklin drew the lightning from the 
clouds. If such is the case, the noble structure 
will form a fitting, though unintentional, memorial 
to one of our earliest postmasters, who afterwards 
became Postmaster-General of the United States. 
The new building, which is under the supervision of 
James G. Hill, Esq., of the Treasury Department at 
Washington, is in the style of the Italian renaissance, 
the material being granite from Virginia and Maine. 
The mass of the structure will be four and the remain- 
der six stories in height. The main frontage is on 
Ninth Street, where the lock-boxes, general delivery and 
stamp windows will be situated, with minor fronts on 
Chestnut and Market Streets. With the exception of the 
Chicago Post-Office, it will be the largest and most com- 
plete building of its kind in the country. “The post- 
master’s private office will be located in the southeastern 
corner, while the assistant postmaster and cashier will 
occupy the apartments to the west of the Chestnut Street 
entrance: The court, which is to be covered, will be de- 
voted to the carrier and mailing departments, and the 
registry rooms will be situated in the rear of the build- 
ing next to Market Street. The southern half of the 
second floor will probably be occupied by the money 
order and inspector’s departments, while the northern 






THE CARRIEKS’ WAGON. 


portion is intended to be set apart for the United States 
Courts. Four elevators will run from the basement to 
the upper stories, and every modern improvement which 
can in any way facilitate the transaction of business, or 
contribute to the: comfort and convenience of the public, 
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CANCELING 
STAMPS. 


PREPARING FOR DELIVERY. 


will be added. The fine group of statuary which sur- 
mounts the main entrance, or rather stands high above 
it, with the dark slate of the mansard for a background, 
is the work of Mr. S. French. It is composed of three 
allegorical figures representing Law, Armed Force, and 
Prosperity. On the left is a male figure seated leaning 
on a sword, on the right is Prosperity with the overflow- 
ing cornucopia of classic fable, while between and above 
them both stands a female figure clad in a coat of mail 


and holding aloft the table of the law, in recognition of 
the hoped-for future when armed force shall be only the 
subject of the higher authority represented by reason. 

The architects promise to have the building ready for 
occupancy within the next two years, provided the 
necessary appropriations are forthcoming, and, when 
finished, Philadelphians will pride themselves ‘in the 
possession of one of the handsomest and roomiest post- 
offices to be seen in any city of the globe. 

E. A. BARBER. 





A MODERN MIDAS. 


Ipty I coin the common day 
To hours golden ; 
And bid the shifting thoughts obey - 
Strong Memory’s stroke on them to lay 
Impressions olden. 


Low falls a disc beneath the dies 
So deftly graven, 
And straight the chiseled features rise, 
The proud thin lips, the lustrous eyes, 
The lofty brow whence stepped, in guise 
Of fiend, The Raven. 


Down drops a second to create 

Its cheery tinkle ; 
And myriad frolic fancies wait 
*Round Crayon, musing by his grate 
In Sleepy Hollow, téte-a-téte 

With Rip Van Winkle. 


Next minted is a broad pistole ; 
(Ten Saxon thalers ;) - 
And Weimar’s poet flings his scroll 
Across my dream, when straight unroll 
Margh’rita, Faust, Mephisto droll, 
And ducal parlors. 


Now lives a marvel most supreme 
Of necromancy ; 
Shakspeare walks on by Avon stream 
Wrapped in a revery ; a dream 
Shot through with airy gold, and gleam 
Of jeweled fancy. 


Thus fall the glittering pieces through 
My brain revolving ; 

Blind Milton,‘Dante, Chaucer, too, 

With their attendant trains pursue 

This shining way ; then quit the view, 
In air dissolving. 


And thus the idle hours of day 
Ring clear and golden ; 

Each thought a new-embodied fay, 

Stamping with tiny foot to lay 


An impress olden. 


CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 





BRONSON ALCOTT. 


THE CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Four years ago a few metaphysicians resolved to es- 
tablish in this country a school of philosophy, to be 
conducted upon the academic method. The first year’s 
sessions were held in the house of A. Bronson Alcott, 
in Concord, Mass. Since then Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son, of New York, has given sufficient means to erecta 
plain but tasteful structure upon ground immediately 
adjoining the old homestead, where two daily sessions 
are held during four consecutive weeks in the heart of 
the summer. 

Naturally attractive only to those inclined to abstract 
and ethical studies, the attendance is always limited to 
a few score earnest, thoughtful persons. Greeted by the 
neglect or sneers of the many, it meets the strenuous 
needs of the few. 

The object of the school seems to be, primarily, the 
interchange of thought among its originators. They 
seek truth by questioning the attractions and intuitions 
of the soul, as well as by experience and revelation 
among all races, These thinkers endeavor to reach 
fundamental ideas, and find the bases of a universal re- 
ligious philosophy. They desire to help their fellows 
from losing themselves upon the barren deserts of ag- 
nosticism, from faJling into the slough of materialism or 
from starving upon the husks of formal theology. They 


aim to quicken the germs of innate spiritual conscious- 
ness, to penetrate through conventional forms and terms 
to those realities ‘‘forever old, forever. new,’’ which 
exist at the heart of all expressions of true religion. 
They recognize the Divinity within all souls, the fra- 
ternity of humanity, and seek to find the relation be- 
tween the spirit of man and the Deity. 

The subjects of their lectures and discussions, there- 
fore, are not facts, but impersonal principles. Nor are 
they dry with abstruse lore ; they have generally that 
vitality which comes from belief founded on revelations 
of innate, immutable and eternal ideas. The faculty of 
the school, while seemingly reluctant to put forth any 
scheme of theology, have, evidently, a strong bias to- 
ward Christian theism in its broadest sense. 

The visitor to the Hillside Chapel, in Concord, wends 
his way from the station through an avenue of stately 
elms, whose roots striking deep and branches soaring 
high, seem fit types of the slow, substantial, permanent 
race which resists the extremes of climate as it resisted 
British oppression. Less than a mile to the left is that 
battle-ground where was “fired the shot heard round 
the world,’”’ which sounded the glad note of American 
freedom, 

Soon we reach the plain house of which Rn aes 
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recently an inmate. Here, for half a century, away 
from the fret and clangor of the restless world, he enun- 
ciated truths in such forms as his genius has already 
made classical. Through those pellucid depths which 
reveal his thoughts, he is so little subject to distortion 
or passion, so pure and flawless, that'he seems distant 
as Plato. Already we see the harmony of his propor- 
tions as though ages had evolved that atmosphere which 
tones the sage into a symmetry as statuesque as the 
grandest of the Greeks. To the busy littlenesss of com- 
mon minds he is as lofty and unapproachable as Mont 
Blanc to the loiterer in the streets of Geneva. And yet 
such was the charm of his simple manliness that to his 
fellow-townspeople all things connected with him are 
set apart as something sacred. 

Up the village street a mile or so, where the elms 
grow still more stately, we come to the brown cottage 
at the left, where the veteran Alcott, the dean of the 
faculty, the most transcendent of all transcendentalists, 
has lived for thirty years, The philosophy of this brood- 
ing mystic is eminently Pythagorean. One looks vainly 
in three volumes from his pen for the secret of his 
leadership among his circle of admirers. That is to be 
found in the perfect sincerity of a life which seeks to tind 
and obey spiritual laws, and to. make practical ideal 
truth. He is eminently a teacher, but his instructions 
have been given through parlor conversations in East- 





the green peninsula on which his cottage stands, rise 
dark, dark highlands, where evergreens ever murmur of 
mystery and shadow. His shy, gentle genius, shunning 


the vulgar noonday blaze of curiosity, loved to dwell 
- within this twilight land. 


Through all these paths about us Thoreau zigzagged 


“his way, like the animals he studied, to keep his tryst 


with some wood-bird, or celebrate the opening of the 
first April bloom ; all equally secretive, capricious and 
elusive of human companionship. 

At nine o’clock we go back to the Hillside Chapel, to 
hear the morning lesson. Like a growth out of the 
ground ora nest burrowed in the hill, it invites to repose- 
ful quiet. The sunshine sifts through the vine-draped 
windows with a mellow radiance, as if indulgent toward 
these later incarnations of the brooding spirit of philoso- 
phy, which, flowing fromthe shadowy Orient, lingered 
long about the groves of Greece, and bathed them in its 
subtle splendor. 

Within nothing disturbs the eye or the mind. Se- 
verely plain, the only decorations are plaster busts of 
older and later lovers of wisdom, with that of John 
Brown in the place of honor. 

In the centre of the platform sits the lecturer, reading 
from notes or speaking in conversational tones. At the 
right of the teacher sits Miss Peabody, ever ready to say 
a pertinent or suggestive word, and F. B. Sanborn, re- 
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ern and Western towns. He aims to unite noble sim- 
plicity and true culture. Mr. Alcott’s majestic mien 
and benignant features indicate an easily-working and 
harmonious nature, rather than one varied and profound. 

In the corner room of the quaint old house, which for 
a year has been occupied by Professor Harris, his daugh- 
ter Louisa wrote her ‘‘ Little Women” and many another 
delightful book, and behind it is the studio of her sister 
May, ‘‘ Our Madonna,”’ with her girlish sketches still 
on the walls. As we follow along the road we soon 
come to the old home of Hawthorne, who dwelt on the 
border-land separating shadow from substance. About 





THE HILLSIDE CHAPEL. 








former, editor and author, or Dr. Bartol, the gentle 


preacher. At the left is always seen the Dean of the 
Faculty, Mr. Alcott, upon whose brow the blossoms of 
eighty-three years have lightly faded into autumn 
wreaths. Beyond him may be Dr. McCosh, of Prince- 
ton, who has given one lecture on Scottish philosophy, 
or Dr. Irenzeus Prime, of the New York Observer, or 
some other interested visitor. In front’sits Alexander 


Wilder, Professor of Psychological Science. in the United 
States Medical College of New York, an encyclopedic 
mystic, translator of Iamblichus, and author of many 
abstruse essays. 


Dr. Wilder has given a lecture upon 
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DR. BARTOL. 


Alexandrian Platonism, beside contributing many con- 
versations. 

All these are from the East. Still, we may be sure 
that nothing important can arise, but the broad, free, 
generous genius of the West will voice itself most un- 
mistakably. Two of the faculty, seldom absent— Pro- 
fessor W. T. Harris, of Missouri, and Dr. H. K. Jones, 
of Illinois—may be said to embody much of the ‘‘ sweet- 
ness and light’? of the Concord School. 

Professor Harris, fourteen years ago, founded the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, which was for a long 
time the only magazine of the kind in the English 
language: the Platonist, also published in St. Louis, 
has been established since by Thomas M. Johnson. But 
Mr. Harris is more popularly known for his -work in 
forming the admirable school system of the Western 
States, while Superintendent of Public Schools in Mis- 


souri. Many of his essays have been translated and rc 
published abroad. 

Professor Harris, who may be called a devoted stu- 
dent of Hegel, while ranging with freedom over the 
field of metaphysics, gave last summer five lectures 
on the History of Philosophy and three on Fichte. 
Besides, he contributed an address at the Emerson Me- 
morial, on the 22d of July, upon the Dialectical Unity 
of Emerson’s Prose. Clear as a mathematical proposi- 
tion, his mind works with extraordinary celerity. In- 
cisive and versatile, he darts from philosophy to history, 
art or science with an elan which is American in me- 
thod, and German in subtlety. He corruscates light, 
not heat. Sharp and clear as a crystal with many 
facets, he represents the intellectual, the knowing side 
of man. . It is remarkable to see how he analyzes and 
condenses the chief thoughts in a lecture, in the discus- 
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sion which follows, presupposing a wide and quick in- 
telligence in the hearer. To follow his lectures is to be 
conversant with the sum of metaphysical thought. 

Dr. Jones, the Platonist, leads the audience gently on, 
step by step, toward that ‘‘ central peace subsisting at 
the heart of endless agitation.””. He is surcharged with 
that intense feeling which comes from consecration. to 
the highest, best and truest which can be attained 
through effort and discipline. His may be called that 
intellectual affection which glows and burns with the 
“light that never was on sea or land,” the warm re- 
fuigence of which must irradiate the royal spirit through 
its progressive and deathless career. In his reverential 
nature, Philosopliy is “‘ allied to the love of the soul for 
the true, the good and the beautiful.”’ It is not divorced 
from life; it lives in the heart of things, a Divine es- 
sence, shaping the external, plastic form. His teachings 
are eminently and practically ethical. He has grasped 
the wondrous thread of unity, which binds together all 


found insight exhibited, but great eloquence, power and 
poesy found expression. 

As the head of the Plato Club of Jacksonville, Dr. 
Jones has been for nearly a score of years a teacher of 
ethics. But his lectures during the last season have 
reached such a height of eloquence, poesy and power in 
their bearing upon personal conduct as will serve to 
make him more widely known. For it is generally con- 
ceded that there are significant evidences from many 
quarters of a new pulsation in the stagnant ocean of 
life, which, in its dykes of immovable dogma, was fast 
losing its power of quenching the spiritual thirst of the 
immortal nature. Alive to the need that those waters 
should be stirred to their very depths, Dr. Jones’ fervid 
but restrained temperament inclines him to point out 
the universal sweep of Divine laws, which must over- 
ride the narrow bounds of mere dogmatic theology and 
purify the very fountains of human aspiration. 

It will be seen that out of the forty-four sessions—one 














BRONSON ALCOTT’S HOME. 


peoples in all ages, and never forgets that it is a golden 
cord running upward to the very heart of Divine life. 
Dr. Jones’ eight lectures this summer ranged through 
an extended course of Christian philosophy, showing not 
only its premises, but its relations to common sense, 
science and experience. In his second course-on the 
‘*Old and New,” on the “‘ Philosophy of Religion and the 
Law of the Supernatural,’ and the ‘‘Community of 
Faiths and Worships in Mankind,’ not only was pro- 


held every evening, except Saturday—Professor Harris 
and Dr. Jones occupied more than one-third. 

Woman was most worthily represented upon this ethi- 
cal platform by Julia Ward Howe, brilliant leader of 
society, preacher, reformer, essayist, poet, the tocsin of 
whose ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic” resounded above 
the din of war ; by Miss Elizabeth Peabody, the vener- 
able pioneer of American kindergartens, the friend and 
biographer of Channing, who, with Mrs. Horace Mann 
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THE BATTLE GROUND AT CONCORD. 


and Mrs. Hawthorne, formed a triune sisterhood of 
conspicuous ability ; and Ednah D. Cheney, art-critic, 
author and philanthropist; as well as by many who fol- 
lowed the discourses with unflagging interest. Some of 
these acute listeners and questioners were from the West, 
and have traveled a thousand miles to be here summer 
after summer. 

Mrs. Howe’s two lectures were on “‘ Idols and Icono- 
clasts”’ and on“‘ Sociology ;’’ Miss Peabody’s on ‘ Child- 
hood,’? and Mrs, Cheney’s on “ Nature.”” Two very 
interesting ones were by F. B. Sanborn upon “ Oracular 
P ,” with illustrative extracts ; and one evening was 
devofed by Mr. Blake to readings from unpublished 
mantscripts by Thoreau. 

There was also a discussion on “‘ The Nature of Know- 
ledge—Emerson’s Way,” by Dr, Bartol; on ‘‘ Color,” 
by G, P. Lathrop; on ‘‘ Poetry,” by John Albee, one 
each by Professor C. E. Garman and Dr. R. A. Holland, 
of Chicago, There were three on “ Schelling,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Watson, of Kingston, two by Professor G. H. 
Howison, two by Rowland G. Hazard, and one by Pre- 
sident Porter, of Yale, on ‘‘ Kantian Ethics,”? Mr. Al- 
cott delivered three lectures, marked by his own peculiar 
scope of thought and felicity of language, in which 
‘‘Human and Divine Personality’? were presented for 
consideration. 


The first Saturday of the school session was com- 
memorative of Emerson, whose face looked in serene 
approval of this symposia in:preceding years. Many of 
those who have been mentioned participated in the ex- 
ercises, which were held in the Town Hall, and were 
less laudatory than affectionately appreciative of the 
seer and his mission. There was loving recognition of 
the debt due him from the entire world of ethics which 
was incomparably generous and pathetic. 

The lectures close and the little band separates. Each 
takes with him all he has been able to appropriate. 
Time only can record the influence upon thinkers at 
large of these who here have congregated. Laymen 
may question the wisdom ofall the weary weight of ab- . 
struse learning which they seek to formulate ; but none 
can doubt their refined and hospitable courtesy, their 
devotion to intrinsic truth, their rejection of extrinsic 
gaud and greed, thcir fraternal and unworldly motives, 
their devotion to true goodness, and their desire for the 
revival of those genuine primitive virtues which consti- 
tute the heart of ideal religion. In that grand philo- 
sophical feligion of the future, which must circum- 
scribe all essential and indestructible principles, the 
Concord School of Philosophy will certainly fill a 
worthy place. 

HEsTER M. Pooue. 





THANK Gop! He sometimes makes a man 
On such a large, commodious plan, 

So clothed with every grace and power, 
So rich in Godhood’s holy dower, 

That all are proud to own a place 

In such a highly gifted race. 


Thank God ! He sometimes lets a soul 
Become so free from sin’s control, 
So purged of earthy stain and dross, 


Recovered so from Eden’s loss 
That, like cathedral windows dight, 
Down through it shines a heavenly light. 


Thank God ! He grants te some below 
Great deeds to do, deep things to know ; 
To win the cause of human rights, . 
- To lead the race to grander heights, 
And show how noble life can be 
When it fulfills its destiny. 
M. D. BIsBEE. 
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ELISE was a little French-Canadian girl, brown of 
hair, eyes and skin. She did not, however, impress one 
as being dark, because her lips and cheeks were so red, 
her eyes were so full of dancing light, and her waving 
hair caught such sunny tints in every curve that the 
brown in her skin. was quite overpowered by all this 
brilliancy. She was small and gracefully formed, and 
her quick, decided movements were full of health and 
vigor. She was beautiful, but wholly unconscious of 
her beauty. 

Her parents were poor habitants. When she was a 
little child her mother died, but her father soon pro- 
vided a step-mother, who brought her up with sharp, 
industrious habits, and who, without being exception- 
ally cruel, never wasted time in advising or caressing 
Elise into good behavior when a blow would settle the 
question so much more quickly, and, to her way of 
thinking, just as effectually. 

She went with her father and mother regularly to 
mass, but was never sent to school. She received her 
first communion at the proper age, and was properly pre- 
pared for it. Her step-mother assumed her part of the 
responsibility on the great occasion, and saw that she 
was suitably dressed. The new white robe and veil, the 
wreath of white flowers, the procession of little girls, 
the May sunshine and May joyousness of bird, field and 
wood, and the strange sensation of being an important 
person for that one day, she never forgot. She never had 
that sensation again until after many years, and then it 
was almost as brief. 

Neither of Elise’s parents could read, and they saw no 
_ reason why she should learn. Indeed, her intellectual 
life gave them no thought, and if it had, they would 
only have been bewildered. Her spiritual training they 
left chiefly to their priest ; but he, poor man, had a large 
parish—he had much baptizing, marryirg and burying 
to do, many masses to say, and, in short, so many souls 
to look after, that all had to shape themselves under a 
collective treatment, and rest on very elementary but 
respectful notions of religion. 

So Elise grew up. When she was sixteen her father 
died. . Her step-mother—still a young woman—sold 
their little farm, and, after making with Elise an un- 
equal division of the proceeds, went to “‘ the States’’ to 
work in a factory. The two parted company without 
regret on either side, and when the mother emigrated, 
Elise, with forty dollars securely hidden in her little 
trunk, left her native parish and went to Quebec to be- 
come a servant. 

When she came to us she had been nearly two years 
in the city, and having lived in families where, in an in- 
direct way, she had learned much of the polite world, 
we found her well-trained and efficient, while she prided 
herself upon her superior manners and language. 

We used often to wonder what Elise might have made 
if she had been educated, she was so bright and capa- 
ble, so adaptable and full of tact. All day we could hear 
her singing about her work one merry song after 
- another in a fresh young voice, which hinted at almost 
any scope. She never tried its full compass, but con- 
ee sang over and over the simple songs she had 


easily learned from others, often, though, improving 
upon both words and music. We listened and said 
Elise would perhaps have made a singer. And when, 
as we often allowed her to do, she would tell us some 
story of country life, aiding her fluent speech with many 
expressive gestures and filling the recital with the most 
delightful mimicry, then we would say that Elise would 
have made a capital actress. But no one of us ever 
thought that Elise would have made a nun. ‘About her 
there was none of the holy fervor and gentle exaltation 
with which the cloistered ones seem always surrounded. 
She was gay, light-hearted, high-tempered and practical; 
and though she went regularly to church, she used to 
weep upon holy days—triste, because forced to, be idle. 

Before Elise came to us her romance had begun. She 
had met her lover, and one day she hinted as much 
to me; and, upon my showing the interest which I 
could not help feeling, she was emboldened to fly up to 
her room and bring me his photograph to look at. 

‘* But, Elise,” I exclaimed, shocked that the elegant 
looking man whose photograph I held should be an ac- 
quaintance of our little servant, ‘‘ he looks like a gentle- 
man.”’ 

‘*He is a gentleman, madame,’’ she answered proudly, 

‘** And how did you come to know him ?”’ 

She had met him a few months before when return- 
ing from a visit to her old home. They had traveled 
together in the country stage, had crossed the river to- 
gether, and he had walked with her to the house of her 
friend, where she always stayed when out of a siiua- 
tion. Monsieur —— was not at all proud, althéfigh a 
gentleman, and by the time he said good-night they 
knew each other very well. Now often he joined them 
on their way home from church and spent the evening 
with them playing cards. One Sunday night, when her 
friend had given a ball, he had come and danced, and, 
oh, he danced so beautifully! And at that bail he had 
said Elise danced like a lady and spoke French like a 
Parisienne, and that evening he had given her his photo- 

ph. 

I could not get up much enthusiasm over Monsieur 
——, but I said he was handsome and I hoped he was 
good. 

“Ah, oui, madame, he is very good,’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

She was so naturally shrewd, and by instinct such a 
repectable girl, that I did not feel obliged to warn her 
further. 

After this she was gayer than ever and sang from 
morning till night. I was somewhat relieved upon 
questioning her to find that her hero was not quite a 
“gentleman,” but still was vastly above Elise in the 
social scale, and evidently a man of education and 
means. This discovery made me much more reconciled 
to the acquaintance ; for, considering Elise’s unusual 
beauty and general charm of manner, it would not be 
so very improbable that the hero was honest in his at- 
tentions to her. I was not, therefore, entirely unpre- 
pared for an announcement which Elise made the 
following month with many smiles and great satisfac- 
tion. Monsieur —— had asked her to marry him, and, 
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as she had promised to doso, I would please look for 
another girl. She could not say just when they were to 
be married, Monsieur —— had not yet told her, but she 
would know soon. My congratulations were real, and I 
entered heartily into her plans; I even gave myself up 
to imagining our little damsel in a different sphere, and 
wondering into what her quick-witted nature would de- 
velop itself. 

In the early part of the winter she asked for a few 
days in which to pay a visit toher country friends. Her 
lover had relatives in the same parish, and would take 
her there as soon as the sleighing was good. Of course 
I could only give her permission to go. 

At the appointed time she departed in high spirits for 
her friend’s house, where her lover was to meet her. A 
more radiantly happy face than hers I never saw. I 
remember it well, because, when she returned, it had 
lost so much of its brightness. It wore a puzzled ex- 
pression, and, although she resumed her work with her 
usual willingness, she did not sing quite as cheerily as 
of old. 

I waited for her to tell me the cause of the change, 
and I had not long to wait. 

One morning, when I had finished giving my orders 
for the day, she said, rather fretfully, as she busied her- 
self about the room : 

“There is a great difference since I came back.”’ 

‘*In what ?” I asked. 

‘**In the kitchen, madame.”’ 

“Oh, well, Elise, you will not be here long ; you must 
allow Georgine a little liberty in arranging the kitchen ; 
she will soon take your place, you know,’ I replied, 
laughing. 

Elise still looked worried. 

‘* And when are you going to leave me, Elise ?” 

‘*T do not know.”’ 

‘*T hope you have not had a quarrel with your fiancé.”’ 

‘* No, madame.”’ 

She was silent for a time, and I was preparing to leave 
when she added : 

‘*T will not leave you just yet, madame.”’ 

‘Very well, Elise,’’ I answered ; ‘‘ youcan keep your 
place as long as you wish.”’ 

That evening, as she was on her way to bed, she 
knocked at my door, and, finding me alone, asked if she 
might come in, as she had something to tell me, and at 
once reverted to our conversation of the morning. 

Monsieur had told her not to tell any one, but— 
she was puzzled—she did not know what to think—and, 
perhaps, madame would tell her, but would tell no one 
else. 

I promised to advise her as well as I could. 

She moved her candle from one hand to the other and 
stood thoughtfully looking at the flame. 

‘* Sit down, Elise, and tell me what is troubling you.”’ 

She took a chair near me, and setting down her light, 
said, after a pause, in which she decided how to begin : 

‘* Monsieur —— finds we cannot be married as soon 
as we thought—we shall have to wait—” 

‘* Well, that often happens ; but you have your place 
here, so you have nothing to do but stay on.”’ 

‘* But—Monsieur —— says we may have to wait long 
—and—he does not want me to work; he says he will 
pay my board with friends across the river, where I can 
sew upon my trousseau ag much as I wish, and can have 
all my time to amuse myself—but I do not know whether 
I wish to go; I do not like to be so idle.” 

“* And what is the trouble, Elise ?”’ 

‘“« A long time ago he iived in the States, and while he 
was there he—he—was married.”’ 





‘* But his wife is dead ?’’ I queried. 

‘* No, madame.”’ 

‘Well, then, he cannot marry you.” 

‘But his wife is not in Canada. The States are a 
long, long distance from Quebec. He says it will not 
make any difference after awhile.’’ 

‘But it will make a difference, Elise, you poor girl, 
can’t you understand ?”’ 

She looked troubled. 

‘* He says no one knows. He has never told his father 
nor even his confessor. The woman does not know 
where he is ; he has not seen her for a long time, and he 
will never tell any one.”’ 

‘He is a bad man, Elise. Ihave been afraid of that 
from the first, Don’t let him deceive you. Don’t see 
him. again.’’ 

‘*He is not bad, madame. If the woman lived in 
Quebec then I know he would be bad, very bad, indeed, 
but she lives in the States.’’ 

‘* People are lawful and good in the States as well as 
in Canada,”’ I cried with loyal indignation. 

‘‘But, madame, he tells me that there a man may 
marry, and, if he does not wish to, he need not live with 
his wife, and can marry again,” 

‘* That is if he has been divorced. But you Catholics 
do not believe in divorce, and, if this fellow has obtained 
one, then he is a bad Catholic. Anyhow, he is a bad 
man.”’ 

This was too much. Elise might have forgiven my 
assertion that he was a bad man, but she could not 
overlook the doubt of him as a good Catholic, and she 
cried out with protest in red cheeks and flashing eyes : 

“It isa shame! He is a good Catholic! He goes 
regularly to confession and to mass every Sunday. I 
will not stay with you any longer.”’ 

‘** Where will you go ?”’ 

“*T will find Adolphe and tell kim what you have 
said.”’ 

‘You will go to a married man, Elise ?” 

** He is not—that.”’ 

‘* Has. he been divorced ?” 

‘*No,. madame, that would be asin. That woman 
has never been in Quebec. You are cruel to me.’’ 
And poor little Elise covered her flushed face with her 
toil-stained hands, and the tears flowed in an angry 
torrent. 

I knew when the rain began to fall that the worst of 
the storm was over, and I quietly waited. She sobbed 
sadly for a time, then, gradually growing calmer, con- 
sented to listen while I argued the case with her. By 
very slow degrees she became reasonable. Her natural 
goodness made a brave fight with the most deplorable 
ignorance and stupid prejudice, and at last triumphed. 
But it was pathetic to hear her exclaim in heart-broken 
tones : 

‘Then I can never, never, never be a lady. I must 
always be a servant until I marry some one who is also 
a servant! He was so grand and handsome, and a gen- 
tleman. Why have you made me give him up ?” 

Then I tried to cheer her by promises of assistance in 
anything she wished to undertake, if she did not want 
to remain a servant. I told her of the things I thought 
her capable of doing. We talked until there came a re- 
action to her grief, and when, at a late hour, she bade 
me -night, her face wore almost its wonted bright- 
ness. I had not been able to get her to aspire beyond 
the occupation of dressmaker. After deciding upon 
that she at once.saw herself providing ball and wedding © 
dresses for happier girls than herself, and drew great 
consolation therefrom.: In the morning all her excite- 
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ment was gone; she was sad and listless, with every 
now and then a shower of tears. 

‘¢Oh, madame, I was so happy! I was happy all day 
when I thought what a fortunate girl I was to be loved 
by a gentleman from the grand world. When I went 
out with him all my friends treated me as if I had been 
the queen—ah, it was so delightful !’’ 

I pitied her and condoled with her, and added fuel to 
the flame of wrath which was beginning to show itself 
against the offender. She begged to see him once more 
in order to reproach him as he deserved. I granted this 
request, but I fear poor Elise was not as brave as she 
intended to be, and that her gentleman lover was not at 
all frightened by her little fury, for she came back from 
the interview utterly dispirited and heart-broken. He 
had been very, very angry with her for telling me, and 
had laughed at her when she threatened him with ma- 
dame’s interference should heagain attempt to persuade 
her to marry him. 

There is a certain distinction in misery while it is 
new, but when it. becomes an every-day affair that is 
gone. There is too much sorrow, perplexity and sin in 
the world to admit of their victim differing greatly from 
his or her fellow-mortals. So poor little Elise ‘soon 
dropped back to her old level—not into her old place, 
however; that seemed never again to fit her. Thecon- 
tent she felf before the grand Monsieur —— came to 
bewilder her with dreams of splendor and a changed 
estate, never came again. She cooked, washed dishes 
and scrubbed, but, as she frequently told me, there was 
always ‘‘ une grande difference.”” Her work often drove 
her, and this fact added to her humiliation. With tears 
in her eyes she lamented to me over it. Saturday even- 
ing never used to find her with anything but the most 
speckless kitchen ; now—now—but madame knew with- 
out being told that it was often. midnight before her 
work was really finished. 

At last the time came when Elise could bear her pre- 
sent life no longer, and, after much talk and thought, 
concluded to become a sewing girl. I did not see her 
for several weeks after she left me, and when at last she 
came I could scarcely believe that the tired, worn-look- 
ing girl could be the blithe little songstress who used to 
flit about our kitchen. The change extended farther 
than mere outward appearances ; she was reticent and 
guarded when I asked her about her syrroundings. I 
saw she was unhappy, and thinking she, perhaps, re- 
gretted leaving me, but was too proud to tell me so, I 
said to her that when she tired of sewing I wanted her 
back in my kitchen, as she was sadly missed there. 
Even this little bit of flattery was not responded to by 
her old gay smile. She thanked me, but said she could 
never come back now. During our interview I learned 
that she had rented a room in the house of an acquaint- 
ance and was boarding herself, as she found her earn- 
ings insufficient to pay her board. I at once told her to 
come regularly and get what was left from our table. 
The eagerness with which she accepted this offer con- 
vinced me that her hunger was greater than her pride. 
As the bitterness of the Quebec winter grew daily more 
intense she looked paler and more poverty-stricken each 
time I saw her, but she was still too proud to come 
back to me and her old associates, with a sense of failure 
upon her. One wretched day, just as the still cold -was 
filling the steely air with the deathly chill of evening, I 
heard poor little Elise’s voice in the lower hall. I sum- 
moned her to come up to me, where I sat alone before a 
glowing fire. 7 
‘*Come, warm yourself, Elise,’’ I said;as she entered. 
She drew near the fire and spread out her cold hands, 


but had nothing to say except to reply:to my questions, 
She glanced around the room and seemed to let the 
warm comfort encompass her, and her now habitually 
sad face softened as her eyes grew dim with tears. 

** Elise, tell.me what is the matter with you,” I en- 
treated. 

** Nothing, madame—only—I wish I were dead.” 

**Oh, Elise ! You must not wish that. Are you in 
any new trouble ?”” 

‘**No, madame, but all day I work (when I can get 
work), and often I am hungry—and I am too poor to 
have a fire—and at night Iam cold. Ah,” with a wave 
of her hand in the direction, of her old room, ‘‘my bed 
up stairs |’? and she covered her face and wept hysteri- 
cally. 

‘You poor, poor child! Why did you not tell me this 
long ago? You must stay here to-night, sleep in 
your old bed, and I will keep you in spite of yourself.” 

Fora moment she seemed to yield, then she answered: 
‘** You are very, very good.to me, madame, but I can- 
not. Georgine would laugh and say that I am neither 
a lady nor a modiste; that I can be nothing but a ser- 
vant. No, I cannot come; but you are very kind toask 
me.”’ 

She wiped away her tears, and, as if fearing to be 
tempted farther, prepared at once to depart. I insisted 
that she should go the kitchen and have a warm sup- 
per with Georgine, and this she consented to do, and also 
promised to come the following day to do some sewing 
for me. 

She did not come in, however, and fearing she might 

be sick, I went in the afternoon to inquire at her lodg- 
ings. I was admitted by a poorly-dressed woman, who 
led the way to the kitchen, which was the one warm 
room the house afforded. It was clean and tidy, like 
its mistress. She could have answered my questions in 
a few words, for she really knew very little of Elise ; 
but she was voluble, unsympathetic, and full of insinua- 
tions. 
' Elise had returned about dark, accompanied by a gen- 
tleman. They had talked long at the door, and when 
at last Elise entered she had gone at once to her room, 
where she remained some time, and then had come hur- 
riedly down and had gone out without speaking to any 
one in the house. That was the last my informant had 
seen of her; she had been up until midnight with a 
sick child, and so knew that Elise had not returned. In 
the -morning she had gone to Elise’s room to see if any- 
thing had been stolen, but all of her property was safe. 
The girl had left all her best clothes in a bundle upon 
her bed. She had worn away a working dress. That 
was all she knew of Elise, and—with a shrug—all she 
wished to know; still,as I seemed interested, if she 
could learn anything more I should be told. 

It was late the following winter before I heard any- 
thing more; then news came from an unexpected 
source. 

I was one day summoned to the parlor to receive two 
nuns. They had been sent, they said, by the Mother 
Superior, with the permission of their bishop, to invite 
me to witness the next morning the taking of the veil 
by several young girls. One of these had asked that I, 
as her only friend, might be present at the ceremony. 
Of course I was curious to know who had thus singled 
me out to witness the sad speetacle of a young girl re- 
nouncing forever the world and its brightness, and I was 
told that her name was Elise . 

Occasionally we hear thankfully of the death of a 
dearly-loved friend for whom this life seems to hold so 
much more tempest than calm. With such a feeling I 
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heard of Elise’s death to the world. Often during the 
winter I had looked at the great-cakes of ice riding up 
and down with the tide of the St. Lawrence and won- 
dered if she lay somewhere beneath them. In spite of 
the insinuations of most of her late companions, I could 
never feel that anything worse than death had befallen 
her. And now that I knew she was alive and secure in 
one of the fastnesses of her religion, I rejoiced in a man- 
ner quite bewildering to my guests, who could scarcely 
understand how a Protestant could so heartily approve 
of Elise’s decision. 

Before it was light the following morning I was on my 
way to the convent with’a friend. | The already deep 
snow had beed added to during the night by a fall of 
several inches, that shrouded the faintly-burning lamps 
along my way. Occasionally from a door would emerge 
a servant girl, who would flit along like a shadow toward 
one of the churches in which an early mass was already 
being said. Except for these, and a few habitants driv- 
ing to market and now and then a policeman returning 
home from his night’s duty, the old city slept peace- 
fully, its rest unbroken by any sound, save the dull 
thunder of a snow-slide from some high roof. 

Even when, full of the excitement of our early walk 
and its cause, we reached the conyent, no sign of life 
disturbed the death-like stillness which hung over every- 
thing. A freshly-shoveled path, leading to the main 
entrance, attested the fact that some one had been astir 
before us. We pushed the door open and found our- 
selves in the corridor. It was warm, but as deserted as 
the streets. We were not wholly unfamiliar with the 
place, so we commenced a search, which was finally re- 
warded by the discovery of the chaplain, who sent an 
attendant to find us places in the chapel, from which 
we could have a good view into the interior of the con- 
vent. Our coming was not too early, and we were only 
beginning to feel rested and warm, when, far off along 
a distant corridor, came the sound of girlish voices, in 
sweet, though monotonous, chant. Two by two came 
the convent charity girls, and after them, with the cross 
held high above their heads, came the procession of 
nuns, also chanting. Their sombre habits and veils 
shrouded their forms heavily, and the stiff linen about 
their faces gave them a ghostly look, which was height- 
ened by the light from the flaring candles which they 
carried. Still behind followed the candidates for final 
admission to the community. Each downcast face was 

a study; but one, of course, I scanned more eagerly 
than the others. 

Poor little Elise. 

Some months before she had made her first vows, con- 
sequently her dress was already that of a part of the 
sisterhood, and it served effectually to transform her. I 
cannot say that she faltered, for convent discipline 
allows no worldly sorrow or mourning. But, though 
she walked erect, and her step.was firm and light, her 
eyes, when they met mine, told me that her soul 
drooped. Those pretty, dark eyes had lost the sunny 
light which. used to sparkle through her long lashes. 
Now they were filled with a starry light as if the poor 
child looked only Heavenward. The wild rose-bloom 
was gone from her face, and the lips, which once so 
readily curved into smiles, were fixed and -tired. . She 
looked long and steadily at me as she and the other pos- 
tulantes advanced toward the altar. where their vows 
were to be made. It was a look of inquiry, and my 
eyes answered it. When it came her turn to speak, her 
vows were uttered in her soft, musical tones, and there 
was not a tremor in them. The life upon which she was 


entering held no great gloom for her. The narrow 
world which she was leaving had lost its brightness, 
and without sunshine she could not live. In the con- 
vent she would find hard work, since her lack of educa- 
tion debarred her from the pleasanter task of teaching, 
but she loved work, and the convent gave her a shelter, 
so she would be content. Its discipline would be ac- 
cepted by a certain hard element in her nature, and her 
religious duties, although irksome to her, would form a 
part of the sacrifices which she had been taught would 
be good for her soul. So, although she would no longer 
live, she would exist in safety, and that was all she 
asked, 

Her vows were madé; she had received the nun’s 
kiss ; the girls and nuns had vanished chanting, and Elise 
was dead tothe world. ~ - 

As is customary, each newly-made religieuse received 
her friends in the parlor after the ceremony was over, 
and I went thither with others. Elise, now Sister Saint 
Antoine, was waiting forme. Herhands, which would 
never again be clasped in hand of friendship or love, 
were meekly folded, half hidden by her cumbersome 
sleeves, and her face wore the conventional expression 
of the nun—nof always the expression of the good, but 
that of the quiet woman. An older nun sat near, and 
Elise spoke only of things in which neither of us felt the 
slightest interest. Our interview was short, and as she 
arose to withdraw she asked me to remain a moment, 
as the Mother wished to speak with me. 

A moment later an elderly nun came into the 
room, and, after a few polite and graceful sentences, 
said : 

‘*Sceur St. Antoine has this morning asked of me the 
favor of seeing you alone, in order to tell you what has 
passed in her life since last she saw you. It was so evi- 
dently the greatest wish of her heart that—as she is 
entering upon a life of sacrifice and self-renunciation—I 
have felt that it was fitting for her to be denied the 
pleasure, and so make an early sacrifice in accordance 
with her vows. In order, however, that no suspicion 
may rest upon one of our community, I have promised 
to tell you this much for her—she has always led a pure 
and honest life. It would doubtless have been a great 
pleasure for her to have told you this herself, but ma- 
dame knows otrs is nota life of pleasure.” 

The good Mother had, without doubt, made so many 
sacrifices during her conventual life that she did not at 
this moment feel it fitting to entirely submerge the 
woman in the nun, and deny herself the pleasure of 
giving information, so she rambled on in easy chat. She 
told me how upon that. bitter winter night Elise had 
come, heart-broken and desolate, just as the convent 
doors were closing for the night, and begged them to 
take her in. Before they slept the whole life of the 
young girl was known to her, and she was convinced 
that it had been an honest though a light and gay one. 
The supplicant told her how, after her lover had left her 
at the door of her lodgings, she had flown to her room 
and prayed to the good St. Antoine to find for her the 
path in which she should henceforth walk. Perhaps 
madame being a Protestant, did not know that Saint 
Antoine de Padone never failed to find whatever was 
lost. He had found the path for the poor child, and it 
led to the convent. She had hurriedly gathered her 
worldly belongings together, and donning her poorest 
garments, in order to leave her landlady full value for 
her lodgings, had fled, leaving no trace behind her. 

And so Elise’s worldly life had ended. 

Anniz HowE.is TrécHetrTe. 
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THE SUNFLOWER’S SONG. 


In stable-yards, where dirt and straw alternately held sway, 

Where roving cats howled loud by night, and chickens scratched 
by day, . 

Beside a fence, for many a year, unknown, despised, we stood, 

A low-born, awkward, useless, scentless, graceless sisterhood ! 


While flaunting roses, violets meek, and lilies, pale of skin, 
In every age, in every tongue, could admiration win, 

No one who could put pen in ink e’er did it to our glory. 
Who ever heard of sunflowers in either song or story ? 


Then, angered, spoke we to the Sun: ‘‘ Master, your name we bear, 
And, as your honest children, we scarcely deem it fair 

That our affairs should strangely be by you mismanaged thus, 

For while we look all day on you, no one will look on us.” 


Old Sol, although of temper hot, to act is somewhat slow. 

At last he said: ‘‘A change will come, as time will surely show. 
The world keeps going round, my dears, nor does it ever stop, 
And you, who long were at the base, shall soon be at the top. 


‘A great esthetic wave is slowly rolling hitherward ; 

Soon shall all men defer to you with one polite accord; 

The fairest and the loveliest shall laud, with voice and heart, © 
New exponent of beauty rare, new emblem of high art!’’ 


What more than this, I ask, could we from Phebus great require ? 
And to what more than this could our own wildest hopes aspire ? 
@n curtain fold, on ’broidered robe, on sculptured frieze we reign ; 
In festive halls we hold our sway, and e’en in sacred fane. 


And oh! sweet cousins, garden queens, if raised from low estate, 
Our proud new-born complacency take mien of jealous hate ! 

No need ’gainst us, in harsh reproof, to ope your fragrant lips. 
By this new craze in our behalf you suffer no eclipse. 


A little space is ours, to catch some scattered crumbs of fame ; 
A little time to win ourselves a fraction of a name. ; . 
Forgive ! nor grudge our passing joy ; soon will it-all be past— 
Back, spite of Art and spite of Sol, to stable-yards at last. . 

W. 8. PHILLIPS. 











CHAPTER XXVII. 

A CERTAIN change was no doubt observable in Ma- 
rion. It might have been supposed that a life so se- 
cluded and reserved as hers had been thus far, would 
not have encountered the novel conditions of wealth and 
fashion without some awkwardness and bewilderment. 
But it was not so, She met the Goddess of Fortune 
half-way, and seemed in no respect at a loss how to 
greether. In fact, the only sign she betrayed of being 
unaccustomed to abundant worldly resources was the 
activity and despatch she showed in taking advantage 
of them ; as if life offered nothing but a variety of di- 
versions, and it was incumbent upon one who appre- 
ciated life at its true value to canvass that variety in 
the shortest space possible. Whether she held, further, 
that the variety was to be inexhaustible, or the life 
short, did not appear. Philip was at first pleased with 
her alacrity ; afterwards, his pleasure was less, and his 
surprise greater. He had promised himself some grati- 
fication in introducing his wife to the greater society, 
and initiating her into its splendors and amusements : 
but he found, not only that his leadership was unneces- 
sary, but that he would have to exert himself to be the 
leader at all. Marion was fully equal to her position 
and opportunities. She faced the sun unshrinkingly, 
and, indeed, with a smile almost.as of half-contemptuous 
familiarity. When she referred to the simplicity and 
difficulty of her previous experience, it was generally to 
expose the humorous aspect of the contrast with the 
present. 

‘‘What a beautiful thing wealth is !’’ she exclaimed 
one day to her husband. 

‘‘Glad you think so,’’ the latter replied, cautiously : 
for he seldom could be sure, nowadays, whether Ma- 
rion’s observations would turn out serious or cynical. 

‘““°Tis the best missionary:in the world,’’ she con- 
tinued ; ‘‘ it Christianizes even tradesmen, and makes 
them self-sacrificing. And the curious part is, that ’tis 


not their being wealthy themselves, but their knowing 


us to be, that makes them so magnanimous. When 
mother and I were poor—pardon my mentioning such 
a thing, but ’tis only between ourselves—our tradesmen 
not only permitted us to pay our bills, but insisted on 
our doing so promptly : and if we got behindhand, they 
growled about bailiffs. But now—la! bless you, the 
mention of a bill hurts their feelings, and to pay one 
would break their hearts. It ’s a blessed change of heart 
in them; and would have been more blessed still if it 
had only happened to come before our change of pocket, 
instead of after.”’ 

‘*Tf we go on at our present rate, both they and we 
may relapse,”’ said Philip, laughing. ‘‘ Twenty thou- 
sand pounds capital is not twenty thousand a year.”’ 

“‘It is, for one year ; and who knows what may hap- 
pen after that? We might count on two years, even: 
the faith of the tradesmen would hold out so long at 
least.”’ 

‘“They don’t ask us to pay now only because they 
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know their money is safe,’ said Mrs. Lockhart, with 
her pathetic literalness. ‘‘ And they don’t lose anything, 


because our orders are larger, and their prices are 


higher. And you should be just as careful not to run in 
debt, my dear, when you are rich as when you are poor.’ 
Marion looked at her mother with an odd smile. ‘‘I 
wish you’d let me forget you,’’ she said at. length. 
‘¢ You ’ve been encouraging me all my life to be a woman 
of fashion, and now you turn against me. But I’mde- 
termined not to be baulked !”’ ’ 
And in truth, Marion had made a good beginning. 
The old house in Hammersmith had been shut up (it 
was her desire that it should be neither let nor sold) and 
they had gone into the new and improved mansion 
whereof Fillmore had spoken to Perdita. They kept a 
carriage and horses, half-a-dozen servants, and an ex- 
cellent table ; gave parties and routs to their fashion- 


“able acquaintance, and accepted the like civilities from 


them. It was the thing in society at that moment to go 
to the Lancasters: Philip was a genius, besides being 
nearly related to Lord Seabridge: Marion was charm- 
ing, witty, and fully up to her position: her father, it 
was understood, had been a distinguished officer and a 
personal friend of the Iron Duke. Among the most 
notable of their new friends was old Lady Flanders, who 
not only honored their drawing-room with her presence 
when the rest of the world was there, but quite often 
took the trouble to drop in on them informally. She 
had once or twice met Mrs, Lockhart in London and at 
the Baths, when the latter was lovely Fanny Pell, forty 
years or so ago: and she now came ostensibly to renew 
her acquaintance with that lady, and to talk over the 
old times.. But in the midst of these amiable reminis- 
cences, it was observable that she gave a good deal of 
attention to young Mrs. Lancaster, who seemed to have 
a peculiar interest for her, 

“You like having money,’’ Mrs, Lancaster,’’ her 
ladyship remarked one day, after examining critically a 
new dress which Marion had on. 

‘“*T cannot deny it, Lady Flanders.”’ 

‘* Nonsense! A woman like you can deny anything. 
But you ’re quite in the right not to deny it. We hear 
a great deal from silly people about the dignity of pov- . 
erty. That is just what poverty is not: poverty is not 
dignified! °Tis hard enough to hold up one’s head at 
the best of times—such arrant knaves and humbugs as 
we allare, and all of us except the fools know it: but 
on an empty pocket ’tis impossible! I recollect whenI — 
was in Egypt, about thirty years ago, meeting a Bed- 
ouin Arab who, I thought for a while, was an exception 
to the rule. He hadn’t a rag on him, except a greasy 
turban and a yard of ragged cloak dangling down his 
back ; he was as dirty as a stable floor ; but he had the 
bearing of a prince—though not of a good many princes 
I could name, neither. That man (said I) is an incar- 
nation of dignity and a type of poverty, both in one: 
and if he ’d have me, I’d marry him to-night! What 
were we talking about ?”’ 

‘That poverty could not be dignified.”’ 
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** Aye: very true. So, just to prove my rule by this ex- 
ception, said I, ‘ My friend, I'll give you fourpence to go 
up to the top of that pyramid and be back here again in 
five minutes.’ He dropped his dignity—it was about all 
he had to drop, as I told you—and scuttled up that pyra- 
mid like a squirrel. He earned his fourpence, and I 
married his lordship.”” Here Lady Flanders took snuff, 
and added, ‘*‘ You may live to find out, Mr. Lancaster, 
that you ’ve been tao avaricious. You weren’t satisfied 
with a wife ; you must have a fortune into the bargain. 
Look out you don’t find yourself without both some fine 
morning.”’ 

‘Your ladyship is kind to forewarn me,”’ said Philip, 
who was always rubbed the wrong way by Lady Flan- 
ders. 

‘¢ You don’t believe me: but you are a poet and a phi- 
losopher, and you comprehend the structure of the uni- 
verse too clearly to see into your own domestic business. 
You don’t know, at this moment, what to make of your 
wife’s extravagance and ambition. She used to be quite 
different, didn’t she ? And you understood her charac- 
ter so well, you were sure prosperity couldn’t spoil her.— 
They are all like that, my dear,” she continued, turning 
to Marion ; ‘‘ they load us down to the water’s edge, or 
below it, and expect us to dance about and mind the 
helm just as prettily as when we were unburdened. They 


don’t know our weapons; they can feel them in their . 


hearts, or in their purses, or in what they call their 
honor ; but they can never see what strikes them, or 
how they are struck. I don’t blame you, my dear: give 
him all he deserves : but I have a regard for you, and 
shouldn’t like to see you crippling yourself in the pro- 
cess. But you have a head to see your way, as well as 
a heart to feel his impositions. I shall look for you to 
give a good account of hima year hence. ’Tis a pity 
he hasn’t a title. But we may be able to get him one: 
I ’ll see about it. I have found such things very usefui.”’ 

It was difficult to say what Lady Flanders meant by 
this kind of diatribes, which, indeed, were never more 
embarrassing than when she took it for granted that her 
interlocutor was sagacious enough to understand her. It 
was plain, nevertheless, that this awful old aristocrat pos- 
sessed an uncomfortable keenness of insight; and that 
she generally put the worst construction on whatever 
she saw. Philip perceived that she enjoyed opposition, 
as giving her an opportunity for repartee, in which she 
_ was fatally proficient ; and therefore he selddm entered 
into a discussion with her. But what she said about 
Marion, and her general tone regarding her, appealed to 
a certain obscure misgiving in Philip’s own mind, and 
made him feel more ill at ease than he would have liked 
toconfess. He smiled as complacently as he coyld ; but 
the smile was painfully superficial. 

From Marion herself, meanwhile, he could obtain 
little or no satisfaction. He did not like to speak to her 
‘*seriously ”’ on the subject, partly because he could not 
exactly define to himself what the subject was, and 
_ partly, perhaps, because he feared to discover that the 
subject, be it what it might, would turn out more seri- 
ous than might be agreeable. 

**-You deserve credit for being so civil to that hideous 
old woman,’’ he would sometimes say. 

‘Not atall !’? Marion would reply laughingly. ‘* Lady 
Flanders represents the world. I am going to be a wo- 
man of the world, and so I pay court to her. She tells 
me a great many things ’tis necessary I should know. 
The objection is on my side.”’ 

“You are going to be a woman of the world, are 
you ?” 

‘La! of course. What would you have me do? I 








used to be very busy washing clothes and getting the 
dinner, in the old times; but now I have a laundress 
and a cook and a housekeeper, and nothing to attend to 
except inviting our guests and making myself agreeable 
to them. When we were in Hammersmith I was what 
I had to be ; now I can be what I please ; and it pleases 
me to be like . . . other fine ladies.” 

‘**Could you not make yourself agreeable to your 
guests and to me at the same time ?” 

‘““To you? Why, you are my husband !” 

‘“* Very true, Mrs. Lancaster.”’ 

‘* What can be more agreeable to you than to see your 
wife popular in Society ?”’ 

‘We thought of something better than that when 

. we first fell in love with each other,”’ said Philip, 

fixing his eyes upon her. 

‘* Something different : but was it better ? or so wise ? 


Are not a hundred people more amusing than one? At 


all events, we must take the evil with the good of our 
position. Love in a cottage is one thing, you know, and 
love in a palace another.”’ : 

‘* No love at all, perhaps you mean ?” 

‘* No such love, that’s all.’ 

‘* Well, if you ’re content, I’ve no more to say.” 

“Content! How should I not? My ambition isn’t 
satisfied, though. I mean to be spoken of as ‘the 
beautiful Mrs. Lancaster’ one of these days. Oh, it 
will come to pass, I assure you! The first thing one 
generally says, when one is shown a fashionable beauty, 
is, ‘What! that homely creature !’—’tis all a matter of 
dress and effrontery. I shall do very well. What do 
you think of my gown ?”’ 

‘““Very fine. But what about the effrontery ?” 

‘* At all events, that costs no money,’’ said Marion, 
with a laugh. 

Marion’s social success was undeniably great. She 
possessed both tact and courage—two qualities not al- 
ways found in company ; and she had more intelligence 
than most of the women she came in contact with. 
Her figure and movement were fine, her dress always in 
good taste ; her voice agreeable ; her face had a poig- 
nancy and variety of expression that produced the effect 
of beauty without being beautiful. At her presentation 
at Court, the Prince of Wales, who had complimented 
her mother more than a generation before, informed 
Marion that she made him wish he was young again, 
begad! She speedily found herself surrounded by a 
circle of gentlemen who were only too ready to express 
their admiration for her ; prominent among whom was 
the little Irish poet, Thomas Moore, who was not dis- 
heartened by the unceremonious treatment she had 
given him at their first interview : and she completed 
her conquest of him by singing a song which he vowed 
he had composed in her praise. Young Mrs. Lancaster 
was in demand everywhere : her box at the theatre and 
the opera was always crowded ; when she rode or drove 
in the Row, she was attended by a retinue of cavaliers : 
she played cards, danced, talked politics, and, in short, 
ignored the inside and celebrated the outside of life. 
Lady Flanders looked on at it all, grinned horribly be- 
neath her shaggy eyebrows, and neglected no opportu- 
nity of congratulating Philip on being the husband of 
so brilliant a woman. ‘‘ You must look out for your 
laurels, Mr. Lancaster,’’ she would add: ‘‘‘ Iduna’ was 
well enough for the idyllic period, but you must give us 
something better now; make the lady elope with the 
Lord Chamberlain, and leave the Sea-God in the lurch.” 
Mrs. Lockhart, on the other hand, whose nature it was 
always to enjoy what was good in the world, and not to 
see or believe in the bad, was placidly happy in the con- 
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viction that her daughter was as prosperous as she de- 
served to be, and as merry as she seemed. Marion was 
uniformly careful not to disturb the maternal serenity, 
though once she startled the poor lady by exclaiming 
‘Oh, 1 wish Mr. Grant were alive |” with a passionate 
moan in her voice like the outcry of a soul in despair. — 


Was anything the matter, then? Marion had no ‘ 


confidants, except solitude, which tells ‘no tales. © But 
it may be conjectured that, when she yielded to her hus- 
band on the question of the legacy, she gave up, once 
for all, her view of right, and set herself to adopt his 
own. ‘If Philip wants wealth,’ she might have said 
to herself, “‘it must be to reap the worldly advantages 
of it. These are necessary to his happiness: and ’tis 
my duty, therefore, to help him, as a wife should, to be 
happy in his own way. I take my law from him; I 
will have no half measures : and he shall have just the 
fashionable, dashing, rattling wife that he wants.’’ 

Having laid down this general principle, it would be 
characteristic of Marion to act upon it fervently. No 
doubt she was far from being incapable of appreciating 
the charm that lies in social dissipation ; but she would 
perhaps have thrown herself into it with less of reck- 
lessness and abandon, had she gained access to it by 
some less humiliating path. There was a pride and no- 
bility in her that had the effect of making her give more 
energy and prominence to conduct which opposed her 
conscience than to that which was approved by it. She 
startled and perplexed Philip, and fascinated him also ; 
he found in her a vigor and activity superior to his own. 
She out-Heroded Herod ; he had not suspected all this 
latent power ; and yet he felt that something tender and 
sweet and infinitely valuable, was missing. There were 
between them no more silent sympathies and intuitive 
agreements. What was to be done and said, not thought 
and felt, was now the subject of their intercourse. 
Their communication was more lively but less satisfy- 
ing than of yore. 

What was Marion’s idea and intention in this? Did 
she really believe that it was what her husband wanted ? 
Logically, perhaps, she did so; but scarcely in her 
heart. Women, when they are logical, generally are so 
in an extreme and illogical way ; as if to demonstrate 
how contemptible logic is. More than half her vivacity 
may have been assumed in order to provoke Philip into 
finding fault with it ; and yet, if he did find fault with 
it, she would profess herself at a loss to know what on 
earth would please him. If he suggested moderation, 
she would say ‘‘ Ne: I must be one thing or the other.” 


If he replied ‘‘ Be the other, then,”’ she would answer, 
‘Too late, now I have learnt how pleasant dissipation 
ia, ?? And if he asked her whether dissipation were the 
true end of marriage ? she would laugh and reply that 
‘one cannot have everything in this world. 

Thus, by degrees, were these two married lovers, who 
had begun their career under such fair auspices, draw- 
ing away from each other: what was best in each 
of them was starving for lack of nourishment ; but 
Marion, at least, was proud enough to starve to death 
rather than confess to suffering. As a matter of course, 
since they could not meet in the only way worth meet- 


~ing, they looked away from each other as much as pds+ 


sible. Philip tried to find consolation in his poetry: 
but the faculty of happy concentration and abstraction 
no longer came to him as formerly. The loving and con- 
fidential talks which he and Marion had been wont to 
have, about what he was writing, or purposing to write, 
were hardly practicable now ; but, if he found the cray- 
ing for intellectual sympathy too strong in him ; there 
was always one place where he was sure to find it, and 
that was in the private boudoir of the Marquise Des- 
moines. She always welcomed him with loveliness and 
delightful words : she looked him in the eye and spoke 
to the point : he felt the immediate contact of her mind 
and nature, and experienced from it a secret sense of 
luxury and consolation. At first, Perdita used to in- 
quire courteously after Marion ; but after a time these 
inquiries became rarer, and finally ceased. Nor did 
Philip happen to mention these visits to his wife: what 
would it matter to her where he went or what he found 
to converse about ? She probably had her own interests 
and occupations, of which he was ignorant. She would 
only laugh, and say that he was fulfilling Lady Flan- 
ders’ predictions. 

Once in a while, in the midst of all this gayety and re- 
sonance, Marion’s laugh would suddenly end in a long, 
shuddering sigh, and her eyes would grow hot and dry. 
But she would laugh again, and utter some witty, ex- 
travagant speech, if she thought her husband was ob- 
serving her. And once, at night, Philip chanced to 
awake, and fancied that Marion was weeping, and the 
bed was shaken by her smothered sobs. But, when he 
spoke to her, she started, and declared, aftera moment, 
that she had been asleep, and had a nightmare. “I 
dreamt Lady Flanders had grown young and beautiful,”’ 
she said, ‘‘and wore a dress handsomer than mine : 
and it broke my heart !’”? Whereupon Philip said no 
more. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE CHANGE. 


His ship sailed out from the harbor bar, 
From the rock-bound coast, 

I watched the sail, till in distance far, 
To my eye ’twas lost. 


And I said in my heart, as I went away 
From the rocky shore, 
‘*T will watch the sea from day to day 
And forevermore.” 


When his ship came into the harbor safe 
I was far away, 

And knew not then that the “‘Wardering Waif”’ 
Sailed in that day. 


I chide my heart in a trembling way, 
As this I hear : 
‘Have I watched the sea from day to day ?”’ 
** Not so, I fear.”’ 


For seasons come and seasons go— 
Love it grows cold, 
Our hearts have little to bestow 


When we are old. 


Houiy Dean. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
‘‘HE THAT I8 TO BE.” 

“WHAT ?” exclaimed Hargrove, in amazement. 

‘Do you believe that slavery is right ?’’ repeated 
Martin, with a look of anxious entreaty in his eyes. 

‘Martin Kortright,’’ said Hargrove, leaning forward 
and peering anxiously into his face, ‘“‘are you crazy ?”’ 

‘* No, indeed, sir; but I am in earnest.”’ 

‘*So it seems.”’ 

A smile that might have been pitying or scornful crept 
about the corners of Hargrove’s mouth as he spoke. 

**T came only to ask that one question,” said the 
young man, with tremulous eagerness. 

‘*Indeed ? All the way from your college ?”’ 

‘*No; from Skendoah.” 

‘*Ten miles for one question! What a pity! Why 
did you not prepare a longer catechism ?” 

The sneer was too apparent to be unheeded even by 
the preoccupied mind of the young man. He started 
like one suddenly awakened, and looking at the man be- 
fore him saw his eyes flashing and his lips quivering 
with suppressed anger. 

‘*T—I hope,” he stammered, ‘‘that you are not of- 
fended ??’ 

‘**Oh, not at all,” said the other; ‘‘I am delighted. 
Such diligence in the pursuit of knowledge is very com- 
mendable. My daughter, I am sure, will be charmed.” 

‘** You have heard from Hilda then ?”’ aske@ Martin, 
while an ingenuous blush overspread his countenance. 

‘*T received a letter from my daughter this morning,”’ 
said Hargrove, coldly. ‘‘ By the way,’ he added, turn- 
ing over some papers, and handing Martin’s letter to 
him, ‘‘she enclosed me this. As you have apparently 
forgotten all about it, I may as well give it to you now, 
and save her the trouble of mailing it.”’ 

‘** You—you—do not approve of it then ?”’ said Mar- 
tin. A sudden pallor succeeded the flush upon his face. 
The words seemed to choke him as they came forth. 
He took the letter as he spoke, and sat looking at the 
other with a sort of.dull, hopeless agony in his eyes. 

“Qh, about slavery ?”? said Hargrove, lightly. 
‘* Well, I don’t know. You seem to consider my 
opinion upon this question of great moment.”’ 

‘**Tt is of the utmost possible importance to me, you 
may be sure, sir,’? answered Martin, choking down the 
emotion that threatened to overcome him, ‘ or I would 
never have troubled you with the inquiry.”’ 

‘* No doubt you think so, sir,’ said Hargrove, rising 
in uncontrollable anger. ‘‘ There seems to be no bound 
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to your assurance. The fact that you were seeking 
covertly to win my daughter’s love you no doubt thought 
gave youan unquestionable right to catechise her father. 
You need not have any further anxiety, sir. Your re- 
lations with her are ended, and my opinion upon any 
subject can be of no further moment to you. I bid you 
good morning, sir.”’ 

Hargrove bowed with mock politeness, and waved his 
hand toward the door as he spoke. Martin had risen, 
too, and stood gazing at the master of Sturmhold with 
a look in which surprise and pain were blended. 

‘*T do not understand, Mr. Hargrove,’’ he said, with 
quiet dignity, ‘‘in what I have been so unfortunate as 
to offend. I did love your daughter, and always must. 
I did not suppose that you were ignorant of the fact, 
though I had only lately found it out. I wrote her 
frankly in regard to it, and had no doubt she would con- 
sult you. IfI did wrong, I did not know it.” 

‘But you made the mistake of not first inquiring fully 
what were my views on the slavery question,’’ sneered 
Hargrove. 

‘** My inquiry had no connection with your daughter, 
or my love for her,’’ responded Martin. 

‘“* Indeed |”? exclaimed Hargrove. ‘‘AmTI to under- 
stand that you would have condescended to acknowledge 
a father-in-law whose views upon that question were not 
entirely sound? Iam sure I am very much obliged.’’ 

‘* Captain Hargrove,’’ said the young man, straighten- 
ing himself up until his eyes flashed proudly into the 
flaming orbs before him. ‘‘I do not understand your 
allusions, but it is evident that I have made you angry. 
Allow me to say, however, that my relation to Hil—to 
your daughter—did not in the least affect my interest in 
the question I asked. If there is any reason why I 
ought not to press it, of course I will not, but it is still 
a matter of vital interest to me—perhaps all the more 
that you regard my love for—for Hilda as a matter ot 
presumption. ”’ 

Hargrove looked at him in amazement. 

‘*Do you mean to say that you still desire to know 
whether I consider’slavery morally right ?” 

**T do, indeed, sir.” 

Hargrove’s brow relaxed as he gazed upon the sad 
but earnest face before him, and unconsciously his tones 
softened somewhat as he inquired : 

‘* Will you please tell me how my opinion upon this 
political question can be of any interest or importance 
to you now ?”’ ‘ ; 

“Tf you will allow me to explain, sir, you will easily 
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see. 1 came home last night to ask my parents’ permis- 
sion, or, perhaps more truly, to inform them of my de- 
termination, to do a certain thing. Both opposed my 
wish, and my father especially forbade it, giving as his 
reason that you were in favor of slavery, and that our 
relations to you were such as to forbid my doing any- 
thing that might displease you.”’ 

“Tt is natural that they should consider conduct that 
would be displeasing to me inconsistent with your posi- 
tion as my daughter’s lover,’’ 

‘* But they had no knowledge of—of any such thing,’’ 

‘* Did they not know you had written that letter ?”’ 

‘t They did not,”’ 

** Nor that you intended doing so ?” 

‘* Nothing of the kind.”’ 

‘‘Indeed. Then I do not see how my opinions be- 
came important,”’’ 

‘*My father said we were under obligations of no 
common character to you.”’ 

‘* Of course he explained their nature and extent ?”’ 
Hargrove smiled sarcastically. 

‘* He did not.’’ 

Hargrove’s smile deepened to a sneer as he said : 

‘¢ And you did not ask him ?”’ 

‘*T did not,” said Martin, with something of pride in 
his tone. ‘‘I know it is useless to ask my father what 
he does not choose to tell.’’ 

“That is true; that is true,’? mused Hargrove. 
‘‘Then you do not know to what he referred ?”? 

“*T only guess that you assisted him in his enterprises. 
I remember that he was only a well-to-do farmer. I 
know that he is now a rich manufacturer,’’ answered 
Martin. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Hargrove meditatively turning away for 
a moment, only to come back for a still sharper cate- 
chism of the young man, who stood as if dazed by the 
unexpected turn the conversation had taken. ‘‘ But 
you knew, sir,’’ and he shook his finger at Martin angrily 
as he spoke, ‘‘ you knew the relation you desired to sus- 
tain to Hilda.” 

**Of course,’”’ simply. 

‘* And you thought Hilda would disapprove ?’’ asked 
Hargrove eagerly, ‘‘ or you feared to offend her father ?” 

‘*T am afraid,’’ said Martin blushing and stammer- 
ing, ‘‘ I am afraid I did not think of her at all.’’ 

‘* You did not ? I declare, you are a singular mortal. 
With the ink of the letter declaring your love, hardly 
dry, you forget her existence when deciding a matter so 
important that you call it vital. Pray what did you 
think of ?”? 

‘*T tried to determine my duty.”’ 

‘* Oh, it is a question of conscience, then. You never 
thought Hilda might have a conscience too ?”’ 

‘*T should doubt my own if hers did not approve.” 

‘* But you took her approval for granted ?”’ 

‘*T should not have been worthy of her love if I could 
have doubted her approval of the right.”’ 

‘* You were right, too; just right,” said Hargrove, 
with sudden heartiness, ‘‘a true woman’s heart never 
indorses what is wrong. But will you tell me now why 
my opinion became important in the settlement of this 
question of conscience ?”’ 

‘** What I wished to do would probably be displeasing 
to one who believes slavery to be right.”’ 

‘* Well ?” 

‘If you disapproved I had determined to abandon 
my project.’’ 

‘*For your father’s sake ?”’ “ 

‘* Because I would not offend one whose feelings he 
felt himself under such obligation to consider.” 


‘So, if I were your father’s creditor you would cut 
your opinions to suit my notions ?”’ 

‘No; but if you Had done my father a great favor I 
would not express opinions that would be displeasing to 
you, if I could avoid it without loss of self-respect.”’ 

*“‘Oh! this is one of those questions of conscience 


that are binding at one time and not at another, I de- 
clare you are becoming quite a Jesuit.’’ 
“Not at all, sir,’ said Martin simply. ‘‘ The ques- 


tion for my conscience was not whether the act itself 
was right. That I had already settled. The question 
that remained was whether it was my duty to do it or 
not.”’ 

‘* And you decided— ?”’ 

*‘That if it would occasion you annoyance I must 
leave it to others ?’’ 

‘* And that is still your purpose ?”’ 

** It is.”’ 

Hargrove paced the room for a moment with his head 
bowed in thought. Then he came back and said ina 
tone very different from what he had used before : 

‘* Pray be seated again and tell me what is this thing 
you wish to do that might offend me as a pro-slavery 
man. I hope you do not wish to preach a new Aboli- 
tion crusade. I was afraid that Jared Clarkson’s influ- 
ence would turn your head, but I thought you had 
too much common sense to become clean daft on the 
subject. You must remember that what is tolerated as 
a harmless absurdity, in a man of his peculiar tempera- 
ment, becomes altogether a different thing in one not 
blessed with his idiosyncrasies. He does and says a 
thousand things which would not be tolerated for a mo- 
ment in another. It is not because he is less sincere, or 
is so regarded by others, but only because he is in every 
respect exceptional, peculiar—eccentric, as it is termed. 
Whatever is pronounced and striking in his opinions or 
unusual in his conduct, therefore, is accepted as a legiti- 
mate outgrowth of this eccentricity. Of all the men 
who agree with him in regard to slavery, he is allowed 
the most license and regarded with the most toler- 
ance, not because he is more deserving, or more con- 
sistent than the others, but because of his eccentricity. 
Such a man is very apt to charm the fancy, but is 
always dangerous to follow. What he may do with 
impunity, it would be ruin for another to attempt. He 
is no more an Abolitionist than your father, indeed, 
not as much an one, since your father, having once 
reached a conclusion, would accept all its consequences, 
no matter how terrible. Clarkson, with atl his hatred 
of slavery and ail his willingness to cripple and destroy 
it, yet shrinks in horror from the bloodshed that would 
inevitably attend any attempt to carry his pet ideas into 
effect. He is a good man, a sincere and kindly gentle- 
man, but not one who is fit to lead, nor indeed one whom 
it is safe to follow.”’ 

‘¢ Yet he is one of the leaders of public thought,”’ said 
Martin. 

“*Not one of its leaders, but one of its mouthpieces. 
He is one of the exponents of an idea that just now 
dominates the public attention. The leaders.of public 
thought are men of an entirely different mould.”’ 

‘The leader must be exceptional and is often ac- 
counted eccentric, is he not ?” 

“Undoubtedly. ‘He hath a devil,’ was the popular 
verdict as to the Christ. John the Baptist, Peter the Her- 
mit and a thousand others, whose words, translated into 
deeds,. have shaken the world, were no doubt eccentric 
to the very limit of what we call sanity. They were 
men of one idea which they followed to the exciusion of 
all others. They were men whose souls could feel but 
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one emotion. The intensity of their one thought shriv- 
eled all others like a furnace-blast. They were of the 
‘ Leave-all-thou-hast-and-follow-me ’ type of the excep- 
tional. They repeated one cry until the world heard 
and believed. They had no time for argument, expostu- 
lation or entreaty. From the means to the end was only 
a step to them. All between was a desert. Objections, 
excuses, fair promises, everything between them and the 
result, which their intensity made not only possible but 
real, was as stubble before the flame that burned within 
them. The pioneer is always one who gives his marrow 
to light the lamp that shows the way—a man whose 
mind is perhaps only large enough to grasp one phase 
of a single thought. Such are they whom the world 
follows. Others come after them, expound, amplify, 
reduce everything to due proportions and set up the 
thought the leader brought to light in its proper place 
in the temple of human life. The few mark eras; the 
many make history.”’ 

‘¢ Whom then do you consider the true leader of the 
anti-slavery movement ?”’ 

**T do not know that it has one. The real leader— 
the pathfinder of human thought—is one that never 
doubts. The end he seeks is always clear before him, 
and he goes straight to it, over whatever obstacles may 
lie between. He may not reach his goal, rarely does, but 
he shows the way to others, who clear the undergrowth, 
level the hills, fill up the valleys and complete the thor- 
oughfare that leads to the terminus of his inspiration. 
But I hope you do not aspire to be such a leader ?” 

‘*No indeed. I only hoped to be a very humble fol- 
lower,”’ said Martin, resignedly. 

“You need not sigh. The lot of a leader is not an 
enviable one. He who swerves humanity from the 
beaten rut must generally stand alone. Now and then 
there comes one of such deft and subtle power as to 
flex almost without its knowledge the world’s life. 
He switches the train of thought from its accustomed 
track at so slight an angle that it is hardly per- 
ceived until the space between grows to be a yawning, 


impassable gulf. Such a man is never thought of as a’ 


leader at the time he does his work. The world looks 
back on him afterward and wonders that his power was 
not recognized before. Such a man must always come 
from the ranks. He must be of the people, and only 
think their thoughts more clearly than they. He must 
translate into words and deeds what the dullest and 
meanest dimly feels. No high-bred masquerader in 
familiar garb can ever win the place, save by renuncia- 
tion of his birthright and a consecration by the laying 
on of persecuting hands.” 

“*But a man cannot be a leader who is not recognized 
as such by his followers.”’ 

“That is the very mistake that is usually made by 
those who desire to be leaders. They are not his fol- 
lowers. They are simply the creatures of the idea that 
animates his life. The real leader—he who shows a 
new pathway of progress—is more frequently consid- 
ered an obstructionist in his day. He stands squarely 
across the old way and compels human thought to 
take a new road. He will not let the world go on in 
peace. He may be trampled down by the blind herd 
behind, but his stiffening finger will point the new path- 
way which the feet of those who come after must fol- 
low.” : 

“* But if Mr. Clarkson is not a leader what would you 
term him? He certainly seeks new ways.”’ 

**' Yes, he is an experimenter—one who makes trial of 
new ideas for the benefit of others. He is one of that 
more numerous class who benefit mankind chiefly by 


demonstrating how great things can not be done. They 
are the skirmishers who skirt the flanks of the army 
of progress and develop the obstacles that lie before it. 
They draw the fire of the enemy ; unmask his batteries ; 
make him define his position ; show the path the for- 
lorn hope must take, and what must be overcome when 
the grand assault is made. Their fusilade attracts at- 
tention because the world is still. The rattle and flash 
of their fire thrills the heart of every one that listens 
to the mimic contests of the outposts ; but when the 
army advances along the whole line they will be drowned 
in the roar of the conflict, and when it is over will be 
almost forgotten. The work of such men is no less 
valuable than that of the greatest ; but it is subordinate 
thereto and has no independent, permanent result. 
Such men are doomed to double misconception. At one 
time they are thrust into undue prominence and at an- 
other lost in undeserved obscurity. The scout is rarely 
a general. The partisan ranger’s work is brilliant and 
romantic, but is not the sort of work that wins battles 
and achieves results.” 

** You think Mr. Clarkson a political ranger ?”’ 

‘*Undoubtedly. He desires the abolition of slavery. 
He thinks it essential to national peace and prosperity, 
as well as due to justice and humanity. Across the road 
that leads to this result he tinds an enemy, organized, 
alert, and, it would seem, impregnably entrenched.. 
What does he do? Does he lay down the grand strate- 
gic lines ? Does he mass the forces at his back and de- 
termine to carry the position at all hazards ? Not at all. 
He seeks for some weak point in the enemy’s line. He 
dashes along his front ; tries to turn his flanks ; annoys 
him with unexpected attacks ; makes brilliant dashes and 
quick retreats ; fires colored rockets ; explodes harmless 
mines ; in short, does the work of scout and skirmisher 
for the general who shall finally direct the campaign. 
That is what Mr. Clarkson’s work will be if the Anti- 
Slavery movement ever ripens into an organized aggres- 
sive force, successfully directed to the accomplishment 
of a specific purpose. I very much doubt if that time 
will ever arrive or that leader will ever appear.”’ 

Hargrove resumed his meditative walk back and forth 
across the library. He seemed almost to have forgotten 
the young man’s presence, as he had apparently forgot- 
ten the starting-point of their conversation. He was un- 
burdening himself of thought which long study and close 
observation of the men and events of his time had forced 
upon him in his semi-isolation. Untouched by faction ; 
remote from the conflict of parties ; almost equally at 
variance with every phase of the prevailing political 
thought of his day, yet bound by an infrangible chain 
of events to that institution whose continuance or de- 
struction was the great question to be decided by the 
gathering conflict, it is not strange that his views should 
differ from those of the partisans who shouted, amid 
the heat of the struggle, some for this brilliant political 
champion and some for that. 

“ At any rate, I think he deserves to be called a 
knight and not a scout,” said Martin, with a touch of 
pique in his tone. 

““Aye, aye, so he does,”’ said Hargrove, stopping 
shortly and raising his finger to enforce his words. ‘‘So 
far as gallantry, devotion and purity of heart are con- 
cerned, he is a very flower of chivalry. But unfortu- 
nately for him, perhaps, it is not knight-errantry, it is 
not the display of personal prowess and skill of fence 
that moves the world. The progress of thought in a 
republic is the advance of a grand army. The knight 
is a central figure when the march begins and swords 
are first crossed in some casual affray ; to-morrow he 
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will be a scout, and when some Cesar with his Tenth 
Legion, or Napoleon with his Old Guardshall have won 
the great battle, he will be remembered kindly and 
lovingly by the few who remember how well he did his 
part and forgotten by the many in whose minds his 
achievements will be blended with, and subordinated to, 
the grand assault, the leader of which has not yet ap- 
peared and—is not likely to appear.” 

‘¢ He will come,’’ said the young man, whose close- 
shut lips, flashing eyes and hand nervously clasping the 
back of the chair by which he stood, showed how his, 
blood was stirred by the thought of conflict. ‘ He will 
come,” he repeated in a tone that rang through the 
silent room like the presage of victory. 

‘*So ??? said the other, as he paused in his walk and 
looked with a half smile upon the young face flushed 
with enthusiasm. ‘‘So the time has come when ‘Our 
sons and our daughters shall prophesy,’ eh ? You may 
be right. But you said you wished to be a follower. 
Of whom? Clarkson ?”’ 

‘*No. Now that you point it out, I see that he can- 
not be a leader in the accomplishment:of great events. 
I am sorry, too, for he is a splendid type of man, and, 
in most respects, I must admit that I share his views in 
regard to slavery.”’ 

**Just so. It is not at all surprising that you should. 
The only wonder is, that passing your youth in the full 
glare of his manhood, you should have retained indi- 
viduality enough to modify your indorsement by that 
cautious. phrase, ‘in most respects.’ When the truly 
great man puts his impress on such plastic material 
as your young life there is no doubt as to whose mark it 
is. If the leader ever comes you will follow him with- 
out any ‘if’ or ‘but.’ If I am not mistaken, you spoke 
of wishing to do something now. What was it ?’ 

‘*T wanted to go to Kansas, sir.” 

‘** For what ?”’ 

‘*'To help the ‘ Free State Men.’ ”’ 

‘You are anxious to fight the ‘Border Ruffians’ 
then ?”’ 

‘*T wish to see freedom prevail.”’ 

‘* Exactly ; and you supposed my sympathies might be 
with slavery ?”’ 

‘* My father was of that opinion.” 

‘* He could not have made a greater mistake.”’ 

‘* What ?”’ exclaimed Martin in surprise. ‘‘ You think 
slavery wrong and yet own slaves ?” 

**' You probably. think Jared Clarkson very sincere in 
his belief in its unrighteousness ?”’ 

‘* Of course he is.”’ 

‘*Undoubtedly. But what he only accepts as an evil 
fact upon the report of others, I know to be infinitely 
worse than he conceives by my own observation and 
experience. If I own slaves it is because it is a hard 
thing for a man in my position to know how to avoid 
one evil without committing another.”’ 

**Yet you do not agree with him.”’ 

‘** Very far from it. He hates slavery, and adores the 
enslaved race. I hate slavery, and almost abhor the 
Negro. . Not that I have any ill-will toward him, or 
would treat him with cruelty or injustice, but I believe 
his presence among us is an unmixed evil to the white 
race. Mr. Clarkson and those who agree with him are 
opposed to slavery for the sake of the slave. I would 
destroy it for the sake of the master. The white race 
has suffered more from slavery than the colored people 
evercan. I should dread their freedom in our midst 

even more than their enslavement. In short, I am a 


Southern Abolitionist as Mr. Clarkson is a Northern 
He bestows his sympa- 


one. Both are humanitarians. 


thy upon the slave. I save mine for the master. He 
would count his work ended with freedom of the slave. 
I would not rest until he was transformed or trans- 
planted. He thinks freedom would cure all the ills of 
slavery. I fear that if the races remained together it 
would only enhance them.”’ 

““Yet you prefer colored servants,’’ said Martin, in 
surprise. . 

‘* Very true. Whether it is the force of habit or be- 
cause of their peculiar adaptedness to the servile rela- 
tion, Ido not know. Certain it is that I do not like to 
be served by a white person.” 

““Why should you apprehend evil consequences if the 
slaves were freed, and remained as the paid servants of 
the white race instead ?” 

“* Because the two races can never commingle, and, 
living side by side with each other, jealousies and dis- 
sensions and conflicts would be the least of the evils to 
be expected. But that willnever be. The Negro must 
be removed from among the whites or remain forever a 
slave. If they were emancipated to-morrow by some 
sudden stroke, they would be reduced to bondage again 
before a month had passed. The law of nature is an 
inflexible one, that where two races, separated by some 
physical barrier that prevents universal admixture and 
‘unification in the course of time, dwell together, the one 
must rule and the other must serve. They can never 
live amicably and equally together.”’ 

‘* But those who are among us here occasion no trou- 
ble,’’ said Martin, with the unwillingness of a believer 
to abandon his creed. 

‘* Ah, you misunderstand me. It is not because I 
think the Negro is any more depraved or vicious than 
any other man at his stage of development. It is not 
because he is bad, ungovernable, or even incapable that 
I believe this, but simply because he is not white. He 
is separated from us by the extremes of color. Nature 
has divided us. She has made two classes that can never 
be made one. Where there are clearly marked divisions 
there will always be discord, which must sooner or later 
ripen into eonflict. The fact that such conflict has not 
arisen here is easily accounted for by the very small 
comparative numbers of the unassimilable element.”’ 

‘* Tt is strange how near you and Mr. Clarkson are to 
each other in your conclusions, and yet how far apart in 
your premises,’’ said Martin, musingly. 

‘“We agree only in one thing—the detestation of 
Slavery. To him it is obnoxious, because of its injus- 
tice and inhumanity to the negro, whom he considers an 
equal and of equal right with the white man. To me 
it is hateful, because it has brought the negro among us, 
enfeebled and corrupted the white race, and cursed the 
soil which it has touched.”’ 

‘* He sees no danger in emancipation and you no hope 
in it.”’ 

“Very true.” 

‘* And yet you are both sincere.” 

‘‘Yes. He shows his sincerity by taking the Negro 
to his table; I mine by giving my fortune to return 
him whence he came. He laughs at the distinctions 
between races. I shudder at the thought of their ad- 
mixture.”’ 

‘** Yet how can this race, if naturally servile, weaker 
and less numerous than the whites, in any event work 
us harm ?”’ 

‘* Ah, it is not the amount, it is the character of the 
mischief. It is the one fly in the pot of ointment. 
One drop of colored blood is enough todegrade. What 
would induce you; if it were possible, to wear the in- 
signia of that race? For how much money would you 
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consent to be a negro or have in your veins a drop of 


African blood? If you would test the idea of race- 
prejudice, as it is called, that is the fair way to do it.” 

‘*Candidly, Mr. Hargrove, ”? said Martin, ‘I ana 
would rather die.”’ 

‘‘Of course you would. Itis not the Negro’s fault. 
It is not our fault. It is simply a fact of our nature. 
Yet every year that the races remain together ten thou- 
sand, twenty thousand, perhaps a hundred thousand 
lives are cursed with this ineffaceable stigma. Only think 
of it. All the whippings that a generation of slaves can 
suffer are as nothing to what the mere suspicion of 
such admixture has brought upon Lida. And her chil- 
dren—God knows if any care can save them for genera- 
tions from this blight !”’ 

Martin shuddered and Hargrove resumed his walk to 
and fro across the room. Presently he returned, and, 
laying his hand upon the young man’s shoulder, he 
smiled down at him and said : 

‘*T presume this has relieved you of all fear as to my 
pro-slavery tendencies. ”’ 

‘** Entirely,’’ said Martin gravely. ‘‘ Yet Iam by no 
means sure that you would approve of my purpose.”’ 

He looked up inquiringly as he spoke. 

‘Perhaps not,’? said Hargrove. ‘‘ Let. us first dis- 
pose of the matter for which I supposed that you had’ 
come. You love my daughter ?”’ 

‘* As my life,’’ said the young man, rising and gazing 
earnestly into the other’s eyes. 

‘*T do not question your sincerity. I had just received 
your letter from Hilda when you entered and thought 
you had come to ask my sanction of your suit.” * 

Martin’s eyes fell and his face flushed. 

‘*Z suppose I ought to have done so, sir,” he said sub- 
missively, “‘ but it “seemed so much a matter of course 
that Hilda and I should love each other that I never 
thought of any formality.”’ 

“Oh, I excuse you fully, now that I know all the 
facts. The young man of the North is not given to for- 
malities in matters of the heart at best, and Mars and 
Cupid are poor joint-tenants. If one gets possession the 
other is sure to be locked out for the time.”’ 

‘**T did not forget her,’’ protested Martin. 

‘*Oh, I understand,” said Hargrove ; ‘‘ the fever of 
the public mind possessed you. The rage of battle was 
upon you, and the very fact that you loved made you 
all the more anxious for an opportunity to attest your 
manhood.”’ 

‘** Tt must have been so,’’ said Martin, still abashed at 
the awkwardness of his position. ‘‘I hope you will 
pardon what must have seemed the most inexcusable 
presumption. ”’ 

‘*It made me angry, as you saw,’ said Hargrove. 
‘* All the ideas peculiar to a Southern man are so per- 
sistently misapprehended by the people of the North 
that even they who desire to vindicate us are apt to do 
it upon false grounds. For myself, I have been se gen- 
erally misunderstood by those about me that I have 
become sensitive in regard to such questions as that 
which you so unexpectedly propounded.”’ 

‘*Why do you not let your opinions be known ?”’ 

‘* Because my neighbors cannot understand them, 
They are foreign to their own thought—the sentiment 
developed by the life of another people. The inklingsI 
have given have caused me to be looked upon as a kid- 
napper, if not as a pirate. YetI have freed a goodly 
number of slaves, and have reason to believe that Jason 
makes Sturmhold itself a station on the ‘ Underground 
Railroad,’ sometimes.”’ 

‘IT am not surprised that.you were angry,”’ said Mar- 





tin, ‘‘ but I hope that you will not forbid my correspand- 
ence with Hilda.”’ 

‘“‘ As to that, my son,” said Hargrove, taking his 
hand, ‘‘I shall leave you entirely to Hilda’s mercy. 
What you shall be to each other you must yourselves de- 
termine. She is worthy of the best, and I believe you 
will be worthy of her.” 

“*T will try, sir,’’ said Martin huskily. 

‘*T know-you will, and I see no reason why you should 
not be ashappy together as I and my Rietta were in the 
,few bright years she was mine. Hilda is sensitive and 
* impulsive, but there never was a braver or more trust- 
ful nature. I hope to see your children making Sturm- 
hold again as bright as your own childish lives made it 
but yesterday. I shall be glad to say, ‘God bless you, 
my children,’ when you come to make it your home.”’ 

Hargrove fancied that he heard a low moaning sob in 
the hall without. He released his hand from the clasp 
of the young man, who was trying to express his thanks ; 
crossed the room, opened the door which was ajar, 
looked out, and then closing it securely, walked back to 
the table and sat: down. 

“* And now,’’ said he, as Martin also resumed his 
seat, ‘‘ about Kansas.”’ 

‘*T hope you are not offended at my desire to go.” 

‘On the contrary, I am very glad you have it. With 
your views, the conflict there is one between right and 
wrong, and I am glad that you were willing to sacrifice 
your own ease and comfort for what you deem the right. 
You were a brave boy, and I hope you will be a brave 
man.”’ 

‘*Thank you, sir,”? said Martin, blushing. ‘I could 
not love Hilda and be anything else.”’ 

‘* What put this into your head ?” 

‘The conversation of a man I met at Mr. Clarkson’s 
the other day.’ 

‘* What was his name ?”’ 

‘* Brown—John Brown.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed,” said Hargrove inquiringly. ‘‘ What is he 
like ?” 

‘** Just a plain man, sir. A farmer, who cannot stay 
upon his farm because men are held in bondage.”’ 

‘** A great talker, I suppose.”’ 

‘* No,’ said Martin reflectively. ‘‘ Now that I think 
of it, Ishould say he talked but little. There was a 
great deal said, and it seemed as if all that was worth 
saying came from him; but he used very few words. 
It did not seem to be so much what he said as the way 
he said it that made the impression.”’ 

‘* How was that ?”’ 

“Oh, I cannot tell you.. There was such an air of 
conviction and authority about him that even Mr. 
Clarkson could not argue with him.” 

**That is remarkable.”’ 

“‘Oh, he cut everything short with just a sentence 
when they tried to reason with him—a sentence that 
cut up the root of all the argument, however. There 
was a man there who has written books and poems who 
was discoursing on the Constitution. He said that the 
clause ‘ No person held to service or labor shall, etc.,’ 
was meaningless and would some time Be so decided by 
the courts. ‘It has been so decided,’ said Brown. ‘In- 
deed,’ said the other in surprise; ‘by what court ?’ 
‘ By the Judge that sits upon the Great White Throne,’ 
answered Brown, as reverently as if in prayer. The 
conversation had been very animated before, and there 
was much difference of opinion, but none seemed to 
wish to carry the controversy farther.” 

“Tt was a stinging rebuke to those who admit the 
moral wrong of slavery but make excuse that the Con- 
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stitution shields it,’ said Hargrove. ‘‘ What does he 
propose to do?” 

“Just go to Kansas and, as he says, ‘help the poor 
that cry.’ He has two sons there now.”’ 

** And you wish to go with him ?” 

“‘While I listened I felt like those disciples who said, 
‘Did not our hearts burn within us as he talked with 
us ?? And afterwards I could not get rid of his ideas.’’ 

* And you would still like to go ?”’ 

“‘T wish to do all I can for liberty and the right.” 

“‘T would not have you do less, and your own con- 
science must be your guide. Every man owes it to 
himself, his country and God to do the most good that 
he can. I may be wrong on this matter. The others 
may be right. You that are coming to the front now 
must decide. It is a question for to-morrow. I will 


offer no objection.” 

“Thank you, sir,’”’ said Martin exultantly ; ‘‘some- 
how, I thought father was wrong in thinking that you 
would.”’ 

‘But I would like you to think of one or two things 
before you decide.”’ 

‘* With pleasure.”’ 





“The struggle with slavery will not be ended in a 
day.”’ 

** You have made that plain already.” 

‘“* Your father is a very wealthy man.”’ 

“Well ?” 

“The management of his estate will devolve on you 
at his death.”’ 

“c Well ?”? 

‘* Wealth is an engine of great power, for good as well 
as evil.” 

“* Of course.” 

‘* A brave boy is one thing ; a strong man another.”’ 

** Yes ?” 

‘*Which is worth the more to liberty and righteous- 
ness—Martin Kortright, single-handed, immature, one 
of a disorganized crowd of squatters, half scout and 
half freebooter ; made an outlaw, perhaps, by the impe- 
rious necessity of organized government—or Martin 
Kortright, matured, developed, clothed with intellectual 
mail and armed with the power to lead a thousand 
whithersoever he may choose ?”’ 

“T see,”? said Martin, after a moment’s thought, 
‘Sand I will wait.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





PHILANDER had been early to mill and brought the mail 
on his return, There was a two days’ accumulation, and 
the first envelope I opened contained a note from my friend 
Prue, saying that she would bring Dr. K. and Mr. C. to 
take dinner with us on Thursday. This was Thursday. 
Now I knew that Dr. K. was something of a gourmet, and 
that Prue had a stimulating confidence in my dinners. 
But with us a company dinner is usually a subject of anx- 
ious prevision, for we are any number of miles from any- 
thing but a kitchen garden ; the butcher comes only twice 
a week ; fish and game are rare luxuries ; we always have 
to depend chiefly upon ourselves, and this is what we 
evolved in this emergency. 


‘ 


Tomato Cream Soup. 
Boiled Ham. 
Roast Chicken. 
Potatoes, fried whole. 
Cauliflower. 
Succotash. 
Stewed Sweetbreads. 1 
Broiled Mushrooms. 
_§ Lettuce, Nasturtium, | 
Salads : Cucumber, Olives. 


Raspberry and Lemon Meringues. 
Batter Pudding. Almond Sauce. 


Harvest Apples. 
Banana Ice. 
Wafers. 
Cheese. 
Coffee. 

From soup to desert, my principal luxury is cream ; and 
this, on a farm, with milk set in a creamer, may always 
be had freely and in the most perfect condition. The 
tomato soup, by its aid, is invaluable, for it is good even 
without stock, and in it canned tomatoes cannot be dis- 
tinguished from-fresh. It can be made, upon occasion, 
in fifteen minutes, and here is the recipe: a quart each 
of stewed tomato, stock, and sweet cream, with half a cup 
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of flour or arrowroot for thickening ; dring to a boil, sea- 
son delicately, and strain. For stock, you may substitute 
water with any good meat jelly or gravy or even a little 
gelatine dissolved in it. It wants a little cayenne. 

Hams are a staple on the farm, but are not always im- 
proved, as was this one, by basting with sherry and brown 
sugar during the purgatorial hour in the oven after a three 
hours’ boiling. The chickens were, fortunately, already 
killed for our own dinner, and Mrs. Joyner had wisely re- 
frained from “‘jinting ’em up.’’ The sweetbreads were 
meant for to-morrow’s breakfast, but that we sacrificed 
with enthusiasm ; the mushrooms were pure good luck, 
Philander had found them in an old sheep pasture. I long 
to give details of every dish, but you have each your 
own best possible way. 

Let me speak of the banana ice, for that is a recent expe- 
riment and success. We make all our fruit ices by the 
Italian method, beating the whites of two or three eggs 
stiff, and pouring over them ascalding syrup of pure sugar, 
then adding the fruit syrup ; it gives body and avery nice 
velvety consistency. The bananas are chopped quickly 
and added to the mixture, with a dash of rum just before 
freezing. Try it. 

The prettiest part of the dinner was the salads, which 
Linda arranges with a simple art; the well-blanched 
lettuce framed in the salad bow] with a fern-leaved parsley ; 
the cucumbers sliced, paper thin, in a rough glass bowl, 
a lump of ice upon them, and the rich flowers of the nas- 
turtium strewed over, giving not only color, but flavor. 
N. B.—Cream is cheaper, and, to some tastes, better than 
oil in a salad dressing. 

Everything went famously. Prue is a brilliant and de- 
lightful guest ; Dr. K. enjoys the sound of his own voice, 
and with good reason; Mr. C. had just returned from 
Acadia, and had some quaint things to tell. After din- 
ner, in the library, the latest drawings were shown, for 
Edith and Linda are indefatigable sketchers, and an at- 
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HER MARRIAGE DAY. 





tempt at wood-carving a portrait head of a Jersey heifer, 
brought out a little talk about farming. 

“T always supposed,”’ said Dr. K. demurely, ‘‘that the 
weak point in living on a farm was the dinners, but I sup- 
pose modern ideas have revolutionized all that?” 

“Oh ! certainly,’’ said Linda. ‘‘ Did you never hear of 
the experiments of Dr. X? It was he who first succeeded 
in breeding cows that gave milk punch, but since that 
there have been immense strides.”’ 

“Taken by the milkers—yes, I see; but I doubt if 
there are many farms in the market that can grow such 
salads as yours produces,’’ 

‘*Next time I must make you a lobster salad,”’ said 
Edith, smiling in all the fine security of a complete mas- 
tery of salad dressing. 

**Bless me, do they grow inland?’’ cried the doctor. 
‘*¢ When may I come again ?’’ 

And so with badinage and merry laughter ended our 
little dinner party. 

D. H. R. Goopate. 


WHAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR DINNER? 
Purée of Salmon. 

Miroton of Corned Beef. 
Mashed Potato. Spinach. 
Salad ; Cress and Lettuce. 
Charlotte Russe. 

Coffee. 

Pur&E oF SaLtmon.—One pound of freshly-boiled salmon, or 
one small can of the sealed, one quart of milk, two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and one of butter; one large cup of boiling water, 
one teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of white pepper, one 
saltspoonful of mace. Putthe milk over the fire in a double boiler, 
and while it is heating pick out every particle of bone and skin 
from the salmon, first pouring off every drop of oil. Shred it as 
finely as possible. Rub the butter and flour toa cream with the 
seasoning, adding a cup of boiling water very slowly, and when 
all is perfectly smooth, pour it into the boiling milk and let it 
boil for five minutes ; then add the salmon, boil two minutes and 
rub all through a purée or any coarse-meshed sieve. Serve very 
hot, if necessary returning the purée to the boiler for a few mo- 
ments. All that will not go through the sieve, and the amount 
will be not less than a large cupful, is to be reserved for cro- 
quettes, a rule for which will be given in the next bill of fare. 

MrrotTon OF CoRNED BereEr.—Any remains of cold corned 
beef chopped very fine ; there should be not less than a p*nt bowl- 
ful for the present rule. Mince a small onion very fine and mix 
with the yolk of a hard-boiled egg rubbed smooth, one raw egg 
and half a teaspoonful of pepper. Melt in a saucepan a piece of 
butter the size of an egg, add one tablespoonful of flour, stirring 
till smooth, and adding slowly one large cup of boiling water, 
stirring all till perfectly smooth. Boil for five minutes, and then put 
in the chopped beef, onion, ete. Stir until at boiling point, and 
then pour into a baking dish holding not less than three pints. 
Cover with a very thick layer of mashed potato; six potatoes 
mashed while hot, with half a cup of milk, a large spoonful of 
butter, one teaspoonful of salt and a galtspoonful of pepper. 
Brown in a hot oven, glazing as it begins to color with a teaspoon- 
ful of melted butter. Boiled rice may be substituted for the 
potato, in which case a thin layer of bread or cracker crumbs 
must be put on the top, dotted with bits of butter, to insure 
browning. 

MasHED PotatTo.—As per rule in No. 2 of OUR CONTINENT. 






As she passed down the garden walk,— 
Where roses trembled on each briery stalk, 
And tall syringas gave their wealth of bloom 
And fragrance to this brightest day of June, 
And honeysuckles, fraught with incense sweet, 
Their petals tossed before her noiseless feet, — 


HER MARRIAGE DAY. 


Spinacu.—No form of greens boils into nothingness with more 
ease than spinach, a quart of it resulting in not much more than 
a teaspoonful when ready for the table. A peck will be barely 
enough for a small family, and half a bushel is a much better 
measure, as it is equally good warmed over. Have the water 
boiling and well salted; wash the spinach thorougtly, cut off 
the stems, and drop it in, boiling for twenty minutes. Drain in 
@ colander, chop very fine, and season with a spoonful of butter, 
a teaspoonful of sugar and one of salt and a tablespoonful of 
vinegar. It can then be served on squares of toast or packed in 
a mould and then turned out, or simply piled in a deep vegetable 
dish and garnished with slices of hard-boiled egg. In heating it 
over, set the dish containing it in a saucepan of boiling water until 
the spinach is hot, and it cannot be distinguished from freshly 
boiled. 

Satap, CrEss aND LETTUCcE.—Wash in cold water, and let it 
lie there an hour before serving, with a simple French dressing: 

CuaRrtorre Russe.—The mould can be lined -with lady-fin- 
gers, but a simple sponge cake, the rule for which is given here, 
is less expensive and quite as good. Three eggs, yolks and 
whites beaten separately ; one heaped cup of powdered sugar, one 
even cup of flour, in which a teaspoonful of baking powder and 
a pinch of salt have been sifted ; quarter of a cup of boiling 
water. Beat yolks and sugar together, add whites, then the 
flour, and last the water. Bake in a large dripping-pan, spread- 
ing the batter as thinly as possible. It will bake in ten minutes. 
The water can be omitted, its object being to make the cake roll 
easily if used as rolled jelly cake. Set the mould on the cake 
when it has cooled, and cut two pieces for top and bottom, cut- 
ting the rest into strips wide enough to fit the mould exactly. 
Fill with the following rule : One pint of cream, one teacupful 
of powdered sugar, one wineglassful of sherry or Madeira. Mix 
all, and put on the ice to cool an hour, as cream whips better 
when chilled. Then whip to a froth either with whip-churn or 
fork, fill the mould and set on the ice. This is the most delicate 
form of Charlotte Russe. In turning out, remove the lower lid 
and pile up a little cream reserved for that purpose. The pieces 
of cake can be soaked in wine and water and used with a boiled 
custard. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

**Is there any remedy for rats which is not likely also to poison the 
entire family, and can OUK CONTINENT give any information that will 
help a rat-ridden family ??’—M. B. 

A writer in the “‘ Scientific American,” in treating of the ques- 
tion, gives a simple plan by which any one can rid his premises 
of rats, and keep the vermin away permanently. He says: ‘‘ We 
clear our premises of these detestable vermin by making white- 
wash yellow with copperas, and covering the rafters and stones 
in the cellar with it. In every crevice in which a rat may tread 
we put the crystals of copperas, and scatter the same in the cor- 
ners of the floor. The result was a perfect stampede of rats and 
mice. Since that time not a footfall of either rat or mouse has 
been heard about the house. Every spring a coat of yellow-wash 
is given the cellar as a purifier, as an exterminator, and no ty- 
phoid, dysentery or fever attacks the family. Many persons de- 
liberately attract all the rats in the neighborhood by leaving 
fruit and vegetables uncovered in the cellar, and sometimes even 
the soap-grease is left open for their regalement. Cover up every- 
thing eatable in the cellar and pantry, and you will soon have 
them out. These precautions, joined to the service of a good cat, 
will prove as good a rat exterminator as chemists can provide. 
We never allow rats to be poisoned in our dwelling, they are so 
liable to die between the walls and produce much annoyance.” 

HELEN CAMPBELL. 


We said, ’mid quickly-gathering, happy mist 
Of tears, ‘‘Our maiden we have last time kissed : 
O perfect day, a sure forerunner be ! ’ 
As dark clouds ’neath thy sunbeams quickly flee, 
So may the doubts and glooms of wedded life 
Like vapor melt before the love of wife.”’ 

Mary A. SAwYEr. 
* 














Ir is a noticeable fact that nearly all thestate campaigns 
of this year are being fought out on purely national issues. 
In Pennsylvania, Maine, New York and throughout the 
South, there is -hardly a pretense of anything else. In 
Pennsylvania there is, it is true, the very indefinite cry of 
‘* Bossism,’’ and in two of the Southern States the form of 
county government enters somewhat into the conflict. In 
Ohio and Indiana the Temperance issue is actively in- 
volved, and the election there will no doubt turn upon that 
question. These facts abundantly prove that this off year 
is regarded by all parties as a preliminary skirmish of the 
grand struggle of 1884. As yet, however, no sufficient is- 
sues for that campaign have been developed, or at least 
clearly formulated. 


THE general feeling of jealousy in Europe concerning 
British triumphs in Egypt is at this writing somewhat ill- 
defined. France is divided between two opinions, namely, 
anxiety concerning the Suez Canal and satisfaction at the 
removal of obstacles to conquest along the North African 
coast. The latter sentiment may very probably prevail in 
the end, as the neutrality of the Suez Canal is really in no 
danger. Spain and Italy are nursing an undefined dread 
of something—probably French supremacy in Algeria and 
Morocco. Russia’s chronic suspicion of English diplo- 
macy, and her natural craving for Constantinople, keep 
her on the watch for whatever may turn up looking toward 
a dismemberment of Turkey. Germany and Austria seem- 
ingly have no objection to British occupation of Egypt, 
provided it does not go to the length of annexation. To say 
that the situation is ‘‘ strained ’’ would perhaps be going 
farther than the facts justify, but European affairs are per- 
petually in such a nice state of adjustment that it is difficult 
to tell where moderate tension ends and strain. begins. 


WHEN the Edmunds Anti-Polygamy Bill was under dis- 
cussion, we ventured the opinion that it would prove a 
failure, and advised a friend, who consulted us as to ac- 
cepting a commissionership under it, not to do so unless 
he was ready and willing to do a deal of hard work, and, 
in the end, be accounted a fool for not accomplishing the 


purpose whereto he was sent. For taking this position we . 


were ridiculed without stint by some of our wise breth- 
ren, who always know just what should be done to cure 
existent and meet prospective evils. We made no answer, 
confident that time would soon bring either a complete 
justification of our opinion or of their sneers. It has 
come sooner than we anticipated. The first scene in the 
farce has not yet been acted ont, but every one of com- 
mon discernment begins to foresee the tragedy which is 
likely to come before the play is over. The very jour- 
nals which, a few months ago, assured us that the Mor- 
mon Church would not dare resist the Government of the 
United States when it should finally confront them in the 
persons of five grave commissioners, with gray beards and 
spacious waistcoats, are now bewailing the evils that may 
ensue should the Mormon Church follow the line indicated 
by its first pronunciamento on the subject. The commis- 
sioners have gone to Utah, folded their hands upon their 
stomachs and proclaimed that they will do—all that they 
are empowered to do. We are told that they are moving 
with great deliberation, but it is altogether probable that 
we may yet see them moving with signal alacrity. That 
they or the law which they represent, or the principle on 
which it is based, can ever make any more impression on 
Mormonism or polygamy than a volley of green peas upon 
Gibraltar, is a simple impossibility. ts 





MIGMA. 


Mormonism is rebellion in and of itself. It is the es- 
tablishment of a government which nullifies the laws of 
the United States, releases the citizen fram his alle- 

teaches the duty of opposition thereto and dis- 
arms its judicial tribunals by muking perjury in the ser- 
vice of the Church not only praiseworthy but actually a 
means of grace. Through the lenity of the government 
it has become the fraudulent possessor of nearly all the 
arable land and practically all of the water supply of the 
territory. It has used the territorial authority, calmly 
surrendered into the hands of its priesthood by driveling, 
sentimental legislators, to harass and oppress the few un- 
believers who were silly enough to think that the Ameri- 
can Government would ever protect a minority of its 
citizens against the will of a majority in one of its territo- 
ries, no matter how righteous the cause of the one or how 
unrighteous the course of the other. The Edmunds law is 
an attempt to put the control of the territory in the hands 
of the insignificant and long-terrorized minority—the Gen- 
tiles and the non-polygamous Mormons. 

This law is simply a machine intended to prevent practical 
or theoretical polygamists from voting, and to give the 
control of the territory, by means of a registration of voters 
based on this disability, tonon-polygamists. Ina sense, it 
is precisely similar to the attempt to put the control of 
the Southern States, after the war, into the hands of a few 
Northern-born whites, a few more native Unionists, and a 
grand reserve of poor, ignorant negroes, with the dispirit- 
ing influence of slavery yet fresh upon them. In this case, 
it is true, there was a majority at least in a count per 
capita, but in wealth, in intelligence, in the power of orga- 
nization, in aggressiveness and leadership, the preponder- 
ance was all upon the other side. On the one side were 
numbers, on the other power. To expect the former to 
succeed when arrayed against the latter, was to expect the 
laws of nature to be reversed and a miracle to be wrought 
—nay, an infinite series of miracles. It was not expected. 
The policy that was adopted was simply the result of legis- 
lative cowardice—of a resolution on the part of certain 
legislators to take no responsibility upon themselves, but 
to shift it all upon the poor, weak necks that bowed to re- 
ceive their yoke, having no volition to refuse. Men who 
were guilty of this piece of cowardly treachery stand now 
upon the cornergy of the political streets, and, like thor- 
ough-bred Pharisees, as they are, hold their noses and rant 
about ‘‘carpet-baggers,”’ “‘niggers”’ and ‘‘ poor whites.” 
That anything of good has come out of the overthrow of 
their silly schemes is due to God’s mercy, not to their 
faithfulness or foresight. It was foredoomed to failure 
because it set over against each other feebleness and 
power, and required the former to establish and maintain 
a system of government obnoxious to the latter. The 
same element of failure, in even a more exaggerated form, 
exists in the Edmunds law. In Utah, ‘not only the weight 
of intellect, wealth and power is upon the side of. the 
polygamous Mormons, but the majority in numbers also. 

The law itself is simply a device modeled on the weakest 
and worst provision of the Reconstruction Act—the disa- 
bility clause. By excluding certain persons who have 
hitherto had part in the management of territorial affairs, 
it seeks to throw the power into the hands of a compara- 
tively insignificant minority. It cannot be done, because 
that minority will itself be controlled either by ‘‘ boycot- 
ting,”’ ‘‘bulldozing”’ or the terror of sudden and secret 
death. Such a body as the Mormon hierarchy can easily, 
safely and effectually defy the government of the United 
States just as long as the government relies 7 ae 
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machinery to effectuate the results which the public will 
demands that it shall accomplish in Utah. It will be easy 
for the polygamous Mormon to establish a monogamous 
character, for the church can not only provide for him a 
cloud of witnesses, but also devise the means of silencing 
his own conscience. Then, too, the place of the Gentile, 
who shall dare appear against him to defeat him of the 
franchise, will be no bed of roses. There are a thousand 
ways to make life even more ghastly than death, without 
open violence. But the Mormon priests. have shown them- 
selvés. not to be lacking in the nerve requisite to appeal 
even to the knife and the bludgeon. They will not resist 
the United States. Of course they will not. There is no 
need that they should do so. They have a much easier 
path before them. They have only to terrorize the non- 
polygamous population of the territory, to corrupt the 
legal voters, to manufacture testimony, to secure illegal 
registration—they have only to show a tithe of the cou- 
rage and cunning they have hitherto displayed to be as 
successful in overcoming this law as the Kuklux were in 
nullifying the Reconstruction Acts. 


~ If the territory were like Kansas, rich and accessible, 
it might be redeemed by the same irregular methods. 
Should its mountains suddenly be found to be rich in 
available mineral deposits the miners would soon make 
as short work of Mormonism as they have done of the 
Indian’s right of possession guaranteed and professedly 
supported by our government. Neither of these things 
are likely to occur. Less than two per cent. of the acre- 
age of Utah is arable and not one-tenth of even that 
amount without artificial irrigation. Such a soil will 
never attract settlers. The Church, holding itself nearly 
all of the mining lands, takes good care not to invite 
the peril that would be sure to follow if the hungry 
prospectors of the exhausted regions lying round about 
were tempted to invade its borders. The cowardly policy 
by which the Republican party in Congress sought to 
throw the onus of suppressing this infamy of the moun- 
tain and the desert upon the Gentiles who have so long 
and so bravely kept up the unequal fight, is sure to result 
in failure. Perhaps, after all other subterfuges that human 
ingenuity can invent shall have been exhausted, our legis- 
lators may awake to the consciousness that the Nation 
must govern the territories. 


The fact made known by one of the commissioners, that 
an overwhelming majority of the registered voters were 
Mormons and that the control of the territory will still 
remain in the hands of the hierarchy, is received with sur- 
prise by those who expected positive resUlts from this bill, 
and we are now treated to long dissertations in praise of 
the Mormons, who, the commissioner says, ‘have acted 
very handsomely,’”’ because they have not resisted the law. 
Why should they? It only required the putting on of a 
new mask. Instead of proving a serious matter at all, the 
failure of the law is too flat a thing to laugh at. 


£o many systems have arisen, especially during the past 
few years, for the speedy acquirement of foreign lan- 
guages, have had their little day and then disappeared 
from view, that it is small wonder that steady conserva- 
tives, convinced that grammar with every rule and excep- 
tion is the only foundation, have smiled in triumph over 
the series of downfalls (1). At intervals observing stu- 
dents and teachers wondered why children acquired French 
or German insensibly when set down among these nation- 
alities, and the “natural method’’ was more and more 
discussed. Sauveur, though hailed as the originator of 
practical work in this direction, built upon the foun- 





(1) THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY. By 
Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal. Fifteen parts; sets, $5.. Estes & Lauriat, 
ton. 









dation laid by Jacotot, Prendergast and others, and his 
system in many points has proved the most practically 
efficient one in use, though its early ignoring of gramma- 
tical rules and the somewhat hap-hazard construction of 
its theory stamped it at once in the eyes of students as 
untrustworthy and uncertain. In the meantime, the fact 
remained that the grammar, even when seconded by able 
teaching, held no power to make the strange tongue an 
inherent part of one’s mental furnishing. The able trans- 
lator, skilled in interpreting every shade of meaning, 
found himself unable to order a soft-boiled egg for break- 
fast, or to conduct the simplest conversation five successive 
minutes. The girl who had led her class in French, written 
French letters faultless in syntax and repeated French 
poetry by the metre, could not buy a handkerchief or 
match a shade in ribbon save by pantomime, and in one 
case, after a burst of indignant tears at her own incapa- 
city, turned about and set her face toward home, from 
which point she now announces that one language, and 
that English, is sufficient for the needs of rational be- 
ings. With a knowledge of the inadequacies of both the 
‘‘natural’’ and the old-established methods, Dr. Rosen- 
thal, himself an accomplished linguist and philologist, by 
slow degrees formulated the Meisterchaft System. Its 
common sense was so evident, its results so certain, that 
it took place at once as the first thoroughly reasonable 
and practical method. In Berlin and Leipzig, surrounded 
by the most competent and unsparing critics in Europe, it 
made its way immediately. In London and elsewhere the 
result was the same, and in Boston and New York it has 
been adopted enthusiastically. There is never a royal 
road to learning. It is not ‘‘ French in Ten Lessons,”’ nor 
in a hundred, but it is French or any other language to 
which the system has been applied made a usable posses- 
sion. Vocabularies are sent to the winds. Grammar is 
simplified as far as possible, and its acquirement rendered 
in many ways almost an insensible one. A complex sen- 
tence is chosen in the very beginning. The aim is not to 
learn it by heart immediately, but to read over and over, 
following the changes rung upon it until it becomes pos- 
sible not only to repeat the forms given, but to think in 
them. Half an hour a day, or at most an hour, divided 
into not over ten-minute portions, and all studying to.be 
aloud, are the essentials demanded by Dr. Rosenthal, and 
limited as the time may seem, it is proved daily that a 
really amazing progress can.be made. The pronunciation 
of each word is given with the greatest exactness, so that 
the home student will find himself guilty of no barbarisms 
in his first attempts at practical use. The price paid en- 
titles to the correction of all exercises, which can be sent 
by mail. And when the fifteen pamphlets, printed with 
the care which characterizes the work of Estes & Lauriat, 
and edited with a painstaking fidelity which must have 
been wearisome to the flesh, are mastered, the student is 
ready for daily life abroad. Further acquisition becomes 
a pleasure, and the Meisterchaft System has solved one of 
the problems of this busy nineteenth century in giving us 
the utmost result, with the least possible expenditure of 
time and labor. 


Tue Bi-Centennial celebration has attfacted public at- 
tention in an unwonted degree toward the history of Phi- 
ladelphia. In the illustrated article on the Post-Office will 
be found a store of enjoyment for all who delight in local 
traditions. ‘‘The Concord School of Philosophy ”’ will be 
read by those who have watched the growth, in spite of 
the laughter of the world, of that philosophical guild, and 
the peculiarly fine portraits which embellish its pages will 
be appreciated by all who know Mr. Alcott and Dr. Bartol. 
Besides these is a poem which would be esthetic if it were 
not sensible, chapters of ‘‘ Hot Plowshares’’ and ‘‘ Dust,”’ 
a story of Canadian peasant life and editorial comments op 
topics of the day. 
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THE BOOK-SHELF. 


Ir half the success of a book depends upon a title that 
attracts attention, one advertised by a London publishing 
house has’a future before it. It is illustrated, and is called 
‘¢‘ Bedlam Ballads and Strait- Waistcoat Stories.’’ 


Four volumes of the American additions to ‘‘ Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia” will soon be published by 8. W. Green’s 
Son, New York. They are to be uniform with those of 
the Encyclopedia in size and binding, and are really an es- 
sential part of the work. 


Two singular but very beautiful and suggestive stories 
lately published anonymously in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
‘The Little Pilgrim’’ and ‘“‘The Little Pilgrim Goes up 
Higher,’’ are by Mrs. Oliphant, whose power as an author 
has steadily increased. 


A vEryY energetic and exciting competition among book- 
buyers took place a short time ago in London at a sale of 
a copy of the first edition of the ‘‘Compleate Angler,”’ 
which went for $160. Another copy is now in the market, 
and is offered at $260. 


JOHN STERLING, the friend of Carlyle, whose name has 
a fresh interest from its association with that of Caroline 
Fox in her ‘‘ Pleasant Memories of Old Friends,”’ is the 
author of some of the most interesting letters in the forth- 
coming volume of Emerson’s correspondence. 


GENERAL TEHERMAIEFF, before he left Russia for Cen- 
tral Asia, made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Skobeleff and 
placed above it a superb silver image of St. Michael, the 
dead chieftain’s patron saint. The two generals were great 
admirers of one another during Skobeleff’s life, though 
always rivals. 


“Carr Cop Forks ”’ has reached its twelfth thousand, 
and the author, Miss McLean, has written a new novel, it 
is to be hoped without using the real names of the charac- 
ters and localities from which she has drawn her material. 
The title is rather infelicitous—‘‘ Tow Head ; the Story of 
a Girl’s Life,’’ and it will be published at once by A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 


AFTER a discussion of half a century, the original de- 
baters now sleeping with their fathers, and the sons con- 
tinuing the argument, it has been decided to print the 
British Museum Catalogue, though at the rate at which 
the government is providing for the work another fifty 
years will be required for its completion. 


TURGUENIEFF’S health, which has given great anxiety to 
his friends, is very much better. He can now sleep with- 
out hypodermic injections, and the free use of milk is 
considered_the chief reason for his recovery. He has 
written to the Pushkin Society that he hopes to attend 
their reunion at St. Petersburg, and is now busy upon a 
short story. 


THE latest agitation among the Revolutionists of Paris, 
who have no real grievance on hand at present, centres 
about the erection of a monument to Blanqui. Four meet- 
ings were recently held in one day, and the plan finally 
adopted is to consist of a huge block of stone, with the 
figure of Blanqui on his death-bed tracing with a pencil 
the words, “‘Ni Dieu, ni Maitre.”’ The speeches at the 
meetings were the most violent invectives against the ex- 
isting order of things. 


Mary NEAL SHERWOOD’s name is a guarantee of grace- 
ful as well as faithful work in translation, and it is at its 
best in ‘‘Sylvie’s Betrothed,’’ from the French of Henry 
Gréville. (T. B. Peterson & Brother, pp. 262, 75 cents.) 
The story is less sensational than usual, but the simple 
plot is managed with «skill, and its action upon the few 
carefully-drawn characters will secure attentive reading 
from all who are not deterred by the title page, though 
it must be added that the atmosphere of the story, while 





not mephitic as is the case with Zola, is certainly not alto- 
gether wholesome. 


MEMBREE, the composer, who died recently, has always 
encountered professional misfortune. He wrote and sold 
to a publisher for $10 a song called ‘‘ Page, Ecuyer, Capi- 
taine,”’ of which the publisher sold over 200,000 copies, 
but never offered an additional cent to Membree. His per- 
sonal life was one of the happiest. His marriage was 
almost an ideal one, and his wife brought him also a large 
fortune. His death was as serene and smiling as his life. 
He was at dinner with his family and a party of friends, 
and took upa knife to carve a chicken, laid it down quietly, 
sank back in his chair smiling, and was gone. 


OnE by one the interests associated with the name of A. 
T. Stewart have died out. The working-women’s home 
became an ordinary hotel; his great business dwindled 
till forced to cease altogether, and the city he planned on 
Hempstead Plain owns seventy-five houses and four hun- 
dred inhabitants. Overshadowing all is a beautiful cathe- 
dral, elaborate with Gothjc architecture, a stately episcopal 
residence, and a pile of masonry which in time is to be a 
cathedral school for five hundred boys. These various 
educational and religious privileges would be more than 
enough for a population a, hundred times the size, and 
when all is complete and paid for who knows from whence 
the fund is to come to meet all running expenses ? 


One of the best of the series of Young Folks’ History, 
planned by Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, is the “Young 
Folks’ History of Russia,’’ by Nathan Haskell Dole ; pp. 
520, $1.50. Nothing so clear and simple, and at the same 
time so attractive, has ever been written on this rather 
neglected topic, and even more than the other volumes of 
the series it may take its place as real history of very 
positive interest and value. It is profusely illustrated, 
the work being exceptionally good, is carefully indexed, 
and in make-up compares: favorably with much more . 
expensive books. Mr. Dole should take rank at once as 
one of the few writers for young people who in simplify- 
ing do not belittle their subject. 


‘* LOUISE, QUEEN OF PRussiA,”’ a memorial, by August 
Kluckholm. Translated from the German by Elizabeth 
H. Denis, teacher of German in Wellesley College. A 
graceful translation of a well-known little book, which is 
more a eulogy than an actual record, and which has the 
merit not usually attaching itself to eulogists, of saying 
less than one is ready to hear. No more beautiful soul 
has ever dwelt in woman than that of Louise, whose 
memory is still dear to the aged Emperor of Germany, 
the best in whom is a direct inheritance from this clear- 
eyed and patriotic mother. The translation includes two 
portraits of the Queen in her youth, and is printed with 
all the care which marks the work of the Riverside Press. 


Some very quiet but. most valuable work is being done 
in what are known as the ‘“‘Q. P. Indexes.’’ They are in- 
valuable to every literary worker, and have gained ap- 
proval abroad, the Oracle, London, having lately given a 
full description of them. ‘In America is published yearly 
an index to the principal magazines, from which you may 
learn, for instance, the place of any desired article. Small 
marks show whether an article is a review, poetry, fiction, 
illustrated, a translation, or whether it may be characterized 
in ‘half-a-dozen other different ways. . . Why does not 
one or another of those who are constantly asking us how 
an income may be made or added to, do a similar ser- 
vice for English magazine readers? Chief qualifications 
for the work are perseverance, accuracy and that uncom- 
mon endowment, common sense. Let some one possess- 
ing these send to Bangor, Maine, U. 8., for a copy of ‘Q. 
P. Index’s Annual’ for 1881 as a pattern, and then set to 
work on some English periedicals. ‘Poole’s Index’ to all 
periodical literature will not supersede such works as ‘Q. 
P. Indexes.’ ” 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


PHOSPHORESCENT LIMESTONE, a curious natural pro- 
duct, has recently been found in the mountains of Utah, 
near Salt Lake City. It is a white rock, which phos- 
phoresces with a lurid, red light whenever struck or 
scratched with a hard substance, and on that account has 
been called by the miners hell-fire rock. It proves upon ex- 
amination to be an almost perfectly pure carbonate of lime, 
containing occasionally slight impurities of iron and other 
substances. It is a loose-grained, white, crystalline lime- 
stone, the grains of which are but slightly coherent, giving 
the rock the appearance of a soft sandstone. Upon slight 
abrasion in the hand it crumbles to form a coarse, calcare- 
ous sand. Under the microscope the rock appears as a 
loose mass of irregular, angular grains, which are nearly 
transparent, and which have a lustre resembling that of 
alum. Portions of the rock are colored slightly yellow by 
oxide of iron. Its phosphorescent properties are very re- 
markable, entitling it to rank as a new variety of limestone. 
It was long ago noticed by Becquerel that some limestones 
were slightly phosphorescent, but, so far as.known, no 
other limestone possesses this property in a degree at all 
approaching that now described, the phosphorescence of 
which is nearly as strong as that of fluor spar. Phospho- 
rescence is developed when the rock is either struck, 
scratched or heated. Upon using metal, glass or any 
other hard substance to strike or to scratch it, red light is 
emitted, which continues sometimes for several seconds 
after the blow. Rubbing with other fragments or grind- 
ing in a mortar developed a white light. The most re- 
markable phosphorescence is developed by heating a 
fragment of the limestone in a glass tube over a flame. It 
then glows with a deep red light, which lasts fora minute 
or more after withdrawing the flame. The color of the light 


emitted resembles that of a red-hot body. Several seconds. 


before dying out the light becomes white or bluish-white. 
Upon cooling and subsequent heating, phosphorescence is 
again developed in the same fragment, but more feebly 
and for a shorter period, and after two or three such heat- 


ings its phosphorescence is destroyed. 
* 


* & 
A STRANGE electrical phenomenon was recently observed 
by Sergeant Day, the Signal Officer at the summit of 
Pike’s Peak, as has been already briefly noted in our 


columns. On opening the door at 8.45 P. M. the tele- 
graph line on the summit was seen distinctly outlined in 
bright light, which was thrown out from the wire in 
beautiful scintillations. These, seen neafer, had the ap- 
pearance of little electrified brushes or inverted cones 
of light, with their points to the line, whence they is- 
sued in little streams about the size of a pencil lead of 
bright violet color, while the cone of rays was of a bril- 
liant rose-white. These cones pointed in all directions 
and were constantly jumping about. There was no heat 
to the light, though one could not touch one of the little 
flames, for as soon as the finger was brought near, they 
would instantly vanish, or jump to another point of 
the line. Passing along the line with finger extended, 
these little jets of flame were successively ‘‘ puffed out,’’ 
to be instantly relighted in the rear. Every exposed me- 
tallic point or surface was similarly tipped or ‘covered: 
The cups of the anemometer appeared as a solid ring of 
fire, with a loud hissing noise. On bringing the hand near 
the instrument no heat was felt, but the hand instantly 
became aflame, and on raising it and spreading the fingers 
each of the latter became tipped with cones of light. 
There was a feeling as of a current of vapor escaping and 
a slight tingling sensation. Other parts of the body were 
lighted up also. 


* 
* 


FLOWERS AND InsEcTs have subtile relations not sus- 
pected by the multitude. All admire the colors and forms 
of flowers, but these are only part of their endless attrac- 


tions. Close observers have found out many curious 
things which hasty lookers never see. That close ques- 
tioner of Nature, Charles Darwin, who has lately shown 
us how we owe the means of our existence to the humble 
earth-worms, found that insects were attracted to flowers 
by their colors, and that different insects chose different 
colors. He cut the showy petals off some of the flowers 
in clumps in the garden, and found that bees never went 
near these, though very busy with the others. Sir John 
Lubbock put honey on glass over colored papers, and 
found that bees readily discriminated, and always went to 
the blue, as they do in the flowers. Miiller noticed that 
each kind of butterfly visited only its own favorite color 
of lantana. Grant Allen shows that as nearly all colored 
flowers depend upon insects to brush the pollen on the 
stigma and so cause them to produce seed, that their pre- 
ference for the intensest color of their choice tends to the 
production of the most seed from them, and so to the ful- 
ler development of color. He shows, too, that at first the 
only color was yellow, as seen in the seed parts of nearly 
all flowers still, and that white, pink, red, purple and blue 
were developed in succession. Many flowers still open 
with a yellow or pink tinge, and gradually change through 
this series to some shade of red or finally blue. Blue and 
purple are most common in complicate corollas which only 
bees and butterflies penetrate easily. Moths only see white 
flowers. ; 
«x 

A So_ar ENGINE was recently exhibited by Mr. Gam- 
ble to the Philosophical Society of Cape Town, and was 
quite successful. A silver-plated parabolic reflector, ad- 
justable by simple mechanism, concentrates the sun's rays 
on a miniature boiler, which steams up in a very short 
time, and enables the engineer to make coffee within a 
few minutes. This is a new idea, the value of which the 
Cape Colonists are not yet prepared to estimate. If a 
small model will get up steam at a minimum cost ina few 
minutes the illimitable powers of the sun in a Southern 
clime like the Cape may effect a revolution as regards 
pumping and irrigating machinery . . . . More recently 
another form of solar engine has been exhibited in the 
garden of the Tuileries by M. Pifre, which consists of a 
huge parabolic mirror more than ten feet in diameter, 
mounted on a stand, so that it may easily be made to fol- 
low the sun. Fixed in the axis of this mirror is a small 
boiler, in which steam is generated by the solar heat. On 
the occasion referred to the steam was conveyed from the 
boiler by a flexible hose to a small vertical engine, which 
was caused to operate a printing press, from which an 
average of five hundred impressions an hour were ob- 
tained of a journal especially established for the experi- 
ment, the Soleil Journal. Although the day was nota 
warm one, and clouds frequently passed over the sun, the 


press ran from one until half-past five P. M. 


* 
* 


THE electric light is now considered a great agent in all 
offensive and defensive operations, by sea or land. The 
troops of Arabi were prevented from repairing the forts 
of Alexandria when its powerful rays were thrown on its 
works. Its applications are only beginning to be appreci- 
ated, but there is no doubt but that the services it will be 
made to perform on war vessels will be most important. 
The merchant marine uses electricity to a greater extent © 
than is commonly supposed, several of the principal steam- 
ers being lighted by it. Among them may be mentioned 
the City of Richmond, the Persia, Arabic, and others. The 
electric light has recently rendered service in another di- 
rection. A shed on the top of a public building in one 
of our cities was set on fire by spontaneous combustion of 
oily over-alls carelessly left there by.painters. This shed 
was at a height of over one hundred feet from the ground. 
The Weston electric light illuminated the smoke as it came 
out of the window, thus calling attention to the fire. Gas- 


light would not have revealed it. “ep ge Pee 
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REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


(THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS.) 


October r.—At Enniskillen, Ireland, the castle and bar-_ 
racks were burned.—From Pensacola forty-five new cases of 


yellow fever are reported.—Dr. William Pierson, of Orange, N 
J., died. He was born in 1796... . Oct. 2.—Anti-Jewish riots 
broke out in Presburg, Hungary, and 600 families emigrated. 
—tTurkey is evacuating the Greek territory whose ownership 
was recently in dispute.——A writ of habeas corpus was refused 
in the case of Sergeant Mason by Justices Wallace and Cox, sit- 
ting in Utica, N. Y.——Dr. George A. Ward, formerly of the 
United States army, died in Peru. . . Oct. 3.—Anti-Christian 
riots took place at Assioot, Egypt.——Preparations are making 
for the trial of the Egyptian rebels by court-martial.——Three 
battalions of British infantry are detailed for garrison duty at 
Alexandria, and nine at Cairo. . . Oct. 4.—In Connecticut the 
Democrats nominated Thomas M. Waller, of New London, for 
Governor.—lIn Vermont the State Legislature met and organ- 
ized.——Mr. Stephens’ majority for Governor in Georgia is now 
stated at 40,000. . . Oct. 5.—Arabi Pasha demands a trial by 
Englishmen, on the ground that neither justice nor mercy can be 
expected from Egyptians.——The annual caravan of pilgrims 
left Cairo fer Mecca, a British guard being at hand for the pre- 
servation of the peace. ——The French and English directors have 
agreed to improve and enlarge the Suez Canal.——Men are being 
enrolled for the permanent “ gendarmerie ” of Egypt under com- 
mand of Baker Pasha, who has left the service of the Sultan for 
this purpose. . . Oct. 5.—A new High Shereef of Mecca has been 
appointed, Arnoul Ferik by name.——Typhoid fever has ap- 
peared in malignant form at Alexandria.—Suez suffers from a 
water famine.——Peace negotiations are again broken off be- 
tween Chili and Peru.——An international commission, com- 
posed of delegates from the European Powers, will meet at 
Alexandria to settle claims for damages during the bombard- 
ment.—The United States expedition, for the observation of 
the transit of Venus, under Professor Newcomb, has sailed from 
Southampton, England, for the Cape of Good Hope. 


THE DRAMA. 





MLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON’s tour’ commences about Novem- 
ber Ist, in Boston. 


A DRAMATIZATION of ‘‘ Ouida’s”’ novel of ‘‘ Chandos’’ has 
lately been produced in London. 


MR. JOHN GILBERT, it is feared, will be unable to act again. 
He is seeking health at Manchester, Mass. 


Tue ‘ Vicar of Bray”? succeeded the-‘‘ Haymakers’’ at the 
Lyceum, Philadelphia. The libretto is very witty and bright, and 
the music tuneful and of quite a high order. 


Mr. PRESTON CLARKE, a son of Mr. J. 8. Clarke, of Philadel- 
phia, is said to inherit the dramatic ability of his father. He is 
now playing with Mr. Edwin Booth, in England. 


It is said that Signor Salvini will add ‘‘ Lear ’”’ to his repertory 
this season. He has studied the part for twenty years, but never 
before considered himself competent to assume it on the stage. 


Miss Apa Dyas, leading lady at Wallack’s Theatre for several 
seasons, has been in retirement for two years past. She will 
“star ”’ in the principal Eastern cities during the coming months, 
supported by Mr. Barton Hill. 


THE seats for the first appearance of Mrs. Langtry in this coun- 
try at the Park Theatre, New York, on October 30, are to be sold 
at auction, the demiand forcing the managers to this expedient. 
She played “‘ Rosalind ”’ for the first time on September 28, in 
London. 


THE Union Square Theatre Company lately closed a season ot 
five weeks at the California Theatre, San Francisco, producing 
the successful plays of the New York house of the past three 
years. The receipts exceeded $50,000. The artistic success was 
equally great. 

Tue ‘*Romany Rye’’ received its initial performance in this 
country at Booth’s Theatre, New York, on September 18th, and 
is set down as the most successful of the lurid melodramas. yet 
produced. It is of the English ‘‘ penny-dreadful ’’ order, lite- 


rary merit and even dramatic sequence being subservient, if 
not sacrificed, to the work of the scene painter and stage me- 
chanie. There are no less than thirty-two speaking parts in the 
play, besides scores of supernumeraries and a band of forty im- 
ported gypsies. Seventeen different scenes are shown, the most 
striking being the going to pieces of a ship and the rescue of the 
passengers. 


MADAME JOSEPHINE GALLMEYER, a German actress of note, 
lately arrived in New York. Her powers of mimicry are said to 
be marvelous. She has written a farce entitled ‘‘ Sara und Bern- 
hardt,’’ in which the startling thing i. her imitation of the va- 
rious death scenes of the famous original. Her first appearance 
at the Thalia Theatre, New York, was very successful. 


Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPS, the contralto, died at the Hot 
Springs, in the south of France, on October 3d. She was of an 
old theatrical family. Dancing and singing, when a mere child, 
at the Boston Museum, she attracted the attention of Jenny Lind, 
who arranged a benefit for her in that city, the large proceeds 
from which enabled her to receive thorough instruction from the 
leading teachers of Europe. Miss Phillips received the highest 
encomiums in every large city of the Old and New World, and 
sung with all the great sopranos of the past twenty-five years. 
Her best effort was ‘‘ Azucena ”’ in ‘‘ Trovatore.”” Her last ap- 
pearance was with the Boston Ideal Opera Company about a 
year ago. 


Mr. WILLIAM WARREN will be the recipient of a testimonial 
benefit on October 28, at the Boston Museum, it being the occa- 
sion of the completion of his fiftieth year upon the stage. He 
was born at Philadelphia November 17, 1812, and since 1847 has 
been constantly connected with the Boston Museum, during 
which time he has appeared in no less than 561 different charac- 
ters. The benefit will be one of the most notable of its kind 
ever given. There will be an afternoon and evening perform- 
ance. Mr. Joseph Jefferson and his company will go on from 
New York, play and return by special train, that he may be in 
time for his own performance at the Union Square Theatre in 
the evening. The beneficiary will appear in several of his lead- 
ing impersonations. The seats will be sold at auction, not even 
places for the press being reserved. A portrait of Mr. Warren, 
painted by a Boston artist of repute at the request of prominent 
citizens of that city, will be unveiled on this occasion, and after- 
wards placed in the Atheneum. 
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No Drug Medication. 

COMPOUND OXYGEN is simply a new combination of the two elements 
which make up our common atmosphere, and in such portions as to ren- 
der it much richer in the vital or life-giving quality. It contains no 
medicament, unless the elements of pure air are medicines, and its ad- 
ministration introduces nothing into the body which the system does not 
welcome as a friend, accept with avidity and appropriate as entirely 
homogeneous to itself. Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its nature, 
action and results, with reports of cases and full information, sent free. 
Drs, STARKEY & PALEN, Nos. 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Bound Volumes of the Continent. 
Bound copies of the first volume of the CONTINENT will be furnished to 
subscribers for that volume, who return us complete sets of the numbers 
in good condition, at the actual cost of binding and packing, exclusive of 
carriage, to wit: 
Silk cloth, elegant — . ° : + 60 
Half roan, ° ° ° ° -90 
Half morocco, . . $1. 20 
To those not returning back numbers this dinliaa will be furnished at 
the following rates : 
Silk cloth, ace arc! cover, a 
Half roan, > 
Half morocco, . 


Those preferring to have their vol bound th Ives, can be fur- 
nished with finely stamped cloth covers and a complete index for 40 cents, 
and 25 cents postage. 


This makes a very elegant volume, containing contritetions from the 
recognized leading writers of America, and illustrations by the foremost 
artists and engravers. We put it at tais very low rate simply because 
the change of form makes it differ greatiy from those which are to follow. 
‘This volume will be aaa packed and sent by express at the cost cf 
the person ordering. 


+ $2.25 
2.55 
2.85 








IN LIGHTER VEIN. 





THE LAST SWEET THING IN GLOVES. 


... “The new ‘gants surtouts’ are the latest agony here. 
photographed in a pair for you—two views. 


Paris, Oct. 20. ** Au revoir, 


I’ve had myself 
Aren 't they just too lovely? 


‘““Dat’s ’zactly what I mean, and I ‘ze got de 
werry cannon ball dat mashed him. How 
much will you pay fur a relic?’ I got down 
and argued with him. I read the list of gen- 
erals who fell at Franklin, and then told him 
how and where Jackson died, but he was as 
firm asa rock. ‘It’s no use, boss—no usé,”’ 
he said, as he rose up to go. ‘“‘ You may be 
right, but somehow I’ze got it fixed in my mind 
fur ten y’ars past dat my cannon ball killed 
Giniral Jackson, an’ if I should start out now 
with some odder story I couldn’t disrecollect it 
fifteen minits. Yes, sah, I’ll stick to Jackson, 
an’ de price of dat ball am two dollahs !”’— 
Detroit Free Press. 


An Undoubted Alibi.—‘‘ And you say that 
you are innocent of the charge of stealing a 
rooster from Mr. Jones ?’”’ asked an Arkansas: 
judge of a meek-looking prisoner. ‘“ Yes, sir; 
I am innocent; as innocent as a child.” ‘‘ You 
are confident that you did not steal] the rooster 
from Mr. Jones?”’ ‘* Yes, sir; and I can prove 
it.” ‘* How can you prove it?’ ‘‘I can prove 
that I didn’t steal Mr. Jones’ rooster, Judge, - 
because I stole two hens from Mr. Graston the 
same night, and Jones lives five miles from 
Graston’s.”’ ‘The proof is conclusive,’’ said 
the judge. ‘‘ Discharge the prisoner.””—Arkan- 
sas Traveler. . 


It is very comforting to a man who is 
just recovering from a lingering illness, and has 
managed to crawl out to the gate on a warm, 
sunshiny day to get the air, to have a neighbor 
come along and shout cheerily : ‘“‘ Hello! been 
away, haven’t you? Had a good time? You’re 


er looking well !—Lowell Citizen. 





IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


The Rime of the Ancient Punster. 
IT is the ancient punster man, 
He roams the land at will ; 
His path is strewn with shattered wrecks, 
The victims of his kill. 
And aye, it is the lawyer young, 
An object fair to see, 
And none there be with hopes more bright 
In all this vast countree. 
‘*T fear thee, ancient punster man, 
Thine eyes glow like the sun ;°* 
‘*Fear not, *tis but a passing spell— 
An undelivered pun. = 
**T roam at will from land to land, 
I have my little joke, 
And listen now, thou student fair, 
Of Blackstone and of Coke. 
‘*Thou hast ambitious hopes and aims, 
But so have others, too, 
And ah, the ranks are running o’er 
With men as smart as you. 
‘*Oh, sad the sight and doubly sad 
Of energy misplaced ; 
Then haste thee, haste thee, student fair, 
To Russia’s snowy waste ! 
‘*Dost ask me why this strange advice ? 
I °ll tell thee ere I stop ; 
There ’s space for thine ambition’s play, 
There ’s Roman off at top.’’ 


Then turned that lawyer young (to quote 
From Mrs. Hemans’ pen) ; 
Thrice mournful was his hermit life— 


He never smiled again. Cc. B. W. 


Riding up the Columbia pike from Franklin to reach the 
battle ground, I came across an African resting by the roadside, 
and, after several general inquiries, I asked : ‘‘ Anybody around 
here got any relics of the’ battle??? ‘‘Does you mean cannon 
balls, sah ?”’ ‘‘ Yes; cannon balls, pieces of shells, bullets and so 
forth.” ‘* Well,sah, I has de identical cannon ball dat killed 
Giniral Jackson in dis yere font.” ‘‘No!’’ ‘ ’Deed I has, boss.’’ 
‘You don’t mean that General Jackson was killed here?’ 


It was Mike’s third appearance in court within thirty 
days, and, in reply to his usual appeal for clemency, the magis- 
trate impatiently observed : ‘‘ It’s nouse, Mike ; you ’re good for 
nothing.’”’ ‘“‘It’s not me shtyle to be braggin’,” retorted Mike, 
‘but if yer honor will borry a pair of shellalehs and stip out- 
side wid me, Il] make it inconvaynient for ye to howld that opin- 
ion.””—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The following advertisement sets forth the advantages of 

a winter resort for invalids : 
THE DOMESTIC HOTEL. 
HoME COMFORTS, HOME-MADE BREAD, PIES AND CAKE, 
AND A 
HOMEGOPATHIC PHYSICIAN CONSTANTLY IN ATTENDANCE. 

The intimate connection between the eatables and the physician 
is so obvious that the attention of invalids need hardly be called 
to it. 


The Star-route trials, of which so much is said nowa- 
days, have no connection with the contemplated winter routes of 
the star actors. 


Young Smith is a theologue in the neighboring seminary. 
He is bashful, and I fear possessed of a heart all too susceptible. 
to female charms. Smith has undertaken to teach the village 
school this winter, and has for his pupils several girls, among 
whom it is shrewdly suspected the future Mrs. 8. may possibly 
be found. The other day a class in the primary stages of natural 
philosophy was reciting. In it was the young lady upon whom 
Mr. Smith is supposed to look tenderly. 

Teacher.—* Now, Laura, you may describe the structure of 
the eye.”’ 

Embarrassed silence on Laura’s part. 

Teacher.—‘‘ Of what parts does the eye consist ?’’ 

Laura blushes prettily, but fails to remember. 

Teacher (trying a different form of question).—‘‘ What have I 
in my eye, Laura ?”’ 

Laura (glancing saucily at him).—‘ A pupil, sir!” | 

Class titters. Smith blushes painfully and calls the next 
scholar. +76 H. 


There is all the difference in the world between Arabi 
and Alibi when it comes to proving before a court-martial court 
that one had nothing to do with a late rebellion. 





